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Social Insurance 


THE L2L.i^'ixi J 
THE UNIVEESlTi 

OF TEX&S 


General 

Since the first Industrial Accidents Insurance Act came into being in 1901 an extensive system 
of social insurance legislation has developed in the Netherlands. 

This primarily makes provision for the financial consequences of sickness, accidents, disability, 
unemployment and death for certain sections of the population. 

It is generally appreciated in the Netherlands that this type of insurance is a great social asset. 
It promotes a considerable feeling of security among the working population, it makes the 
economically weak less dependent on changing circumstances and it contributes to a more 
even distribution of the national income. 

The most important laws are the Industrial Accidents Insurance Act of 1921, the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Accidents Insurance Act of 1922, the Seamen’s Accidents Insurance Act of 
1919, the Sickness Insurance Act, the Sick-Fund Decree, which is concerned with the costs of 
medical care, the Disability Act, the Old-Age Insurance Act of 1919, the Children s Allowance 
Act, the Emergency Children’s Allowance Act for Self-Employed Persons of Small Means and 
the Unemployment Act. 

The social insurance acts have so far applied to workers in general. However, the first nation¬ 
wide insurance scheme came into operation on I January, 1957; this was the General Old-Age 
Insurance Act. The General Old-Age Insurance Act will not be dealt with in this section but in 
the chapter on pension questions. A second nation-wide insurance scheme, the General Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Insurance Act, came into operation on 1 October, 1959. 

It is the intention to set up another national insurance scheme as well, namely a children’s 
allowance insurance scheme. Some of the Acts, such as the Sickness Insurance Act, the Sick- 
Fund Decree and the Unemployment Act, are only applicable to those earning under fls 8,000 
per annum. Those earning more than this figure do not have to be compulsorily insured under 
these Acts.*Other Acts, such as the Industrial Accidents Insurance Act of 1921, the Children’s 
Allowance Act, the General Old-Age Insurance Act and the General Widows and Orphans 
Insurance Act, do not have any wage limit. 

In some cases, such as the Industrial Accidents Insurance Act of 1921, the Sickness Insurance 
Act and the Sick-Fund Decree, it is possible to take part voluntarily. The employers are respon¬ 
sible for deducting the required contributions under the social insurance acts. The Unemploy¬ 
ment Act is partly State-supported. The amount which the employers have to pay in the total 
contribution is higher than that of the employees. 

Since 1946, the aim has been towards unification and coordination in order to simplify the 
financing and administration of these Acts. In 1954, the Social Insurance Coordination Act 
came into operation. This gave a definition of the meaning of wages on which contributions 
were liable. By wages is generally understood everything that is received as a result of employ¬ 
ment. Under the heading of wages are also included bonuses, perquisites, payments from social 
funds and on special occasions, tips, etc. Furthermore, the maximum wage on which contribu¬ 
tions have to be paid under the above Acts has been fixed at fls 22 per day. 
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For the General Old-Age Insurance Act and the General Widows' and Orphans’ Insurance! 
Act, however, this income limit has been fixed at fls 8,250 per annum. 

The Coordination Act has, moreover, contributed to making the assessment of the tax on wages! 
more in agreement with the social insurance payments. Thus, this has simplified the work oil 
the w'ages departments of businesses. 

Administration 

The provisions concerning the administration of social insurance are principally contained in 
the Social Insurance Bank and Labour Boards Act of 1933 and in the Social Insurance Organiza-1 
tion Act of 1952. 

Social Insurance Bank and Labour Boards Act 

The Bank has its seat at Amsterdam. Its board consists of 15 members: five members are 
appointed by the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health (the Minister's representative, ] 
two experts on social insurance and two persons from nationally representative social organiza¬ 
tions other than employers’ or employees' organizations), five by the central organizations of 
employers and five by the central organizations of employees. The chairman is appointed by I 
the Minister. The management of the Social Insurance Bank consists of three salaried members, 
who are appointed by the Board. The Social Insurance Bank is responsible for the operation 
of the following laws: the Disability Act, the Industrial Accidents Insurance Act of 1921, the 
Agricultural and I lorticultural Accidents Insurance Act of 1922, insofar as the operation of this 
Act does not lie within the province of an occupational organization for accident insurance, 
the General ()ld-Age Insurance Act and the General Widows' and Orphans' Insurance Act. 
Moreover, it supervises the Labour Boards and administers the Accident Insurance Fund, the 
Disability and Old-Age Insurance Fund, the Old-Age Insurance Fund and the Widows' and 
Orphans’ Insurance Fund. The Board of the Social Insurance Bank is accountable and respon¬ 
sible to the Social Insurance Council. 

The Labour Boards - there are 22 - consist of a chairman, three members representing the 
employers and three members representing the employees. Only the chairman receives a salary. 
The employers’ members and the employees’ members are appointed for three years by the 
Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health on the recommendation of the principal central 
organizations of employers and employees. 

The Chairman is appointed by the Crown. 

The Labour Boards cooperate in the implementation of the Disability Act, the Industrial 
Accidents Insurance Act of 1921, the Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Insurance Act 
of 1922, insofar as this is not done by an occupational organization for accident insurance, the 
General Old-Age Insurance Act, the General Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance Act and the 
Emergency Children’s Allowance Act for Self-Employed Persons of Small Means. The Labour 
Boards are supervised by the Board of the Social Insurance Bank. 

Social Insurance Organization Act 

The Social Insurance Organization Act came into being on 1 January, 1953. I Ins Aci has helped 


in loordinalc and tmil'v Ihe ..I.«.. "• ' 4.b»i«nliul degree. Industry was divided Ini.. 

■ . M-tiors. with ii resit I u it I *.. \ .. .MmI business association was set up m each sen... 

in the administration ol the Snl iu .. Iiuaiiumv Act, the C hildren s Allowance Act am I 
Unemployment Act. A gcm-.al occupational organization was established for the residual 

*Z. are thus a total of ?.6 occupational organizations, established by one or more of the 
..•presenlative organizations of employers and employees. By law an employer is allthated h» 
ili.u occupational organization whose activities cover the sector of the industry or prolcssnm 
with which he is concerned. The occupational organizations have to be ollicially recognized 
b, the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health and they may not be operated lot the 

.pose of making a profit. The most important feature of the occupational organizations is 

..lore is equal representation on the boards; that is to say, there is the same numbci ol 

h presentatives of the employers as of the employees at a board meeting. The oceupiit.oi.nl 
oxidizations can administer their own affairs, but if they do not do this their administration 
, I,.nulled by the Joint Administration Office (GAK) at Amsterdam, wh.eh has district ..liters 
ihioughout the country. The employers and employees have an equal number ol representatives 
on the GAK board. Fifteen of the occupational organizations, comprising about (.<>"„ ol I hr 
insured population, have entrusted their administration to the GAK. 


m iul Insurance Council 


I he Social Insurance Council, which has its headquarters at The Hague, supervises the opera 
mm of the Social Insurance Organization Act, the Sickness Insurance Act, the Unemployment 
\. I. the Children’s Allowance Act, the Disability Act and the Accidents Insurance Acts 
li run give instructions to the bodies operating these Acts to ensure that they are uumtlv 

operated in close coordination. 

I Ins Council consists of a chairman and 30 members. 

I he chairman is appointed for three years by the Crown. The Minister and the central orgam/a 
h,,iis Of employers and employees which in the opinion of the Minister arc generally recognized 
• at h appoint for three years one third ol the members. 

the Social Insurance Council is accountable to the Minister of Social Affairs and Public 
Iicalth. 

I be Social Insurance Council also acts as adviser to the Minister of Social Allans and u » u* 

I Icallh on insurance problems of a technical nature. 

the supervision of die occupational organizations, insofar as the operation ol the ( hildivn s 
tllnwance Act is concerned, is carried out in conjunction with the Children’s Allowance 
I iiuali/ation Fund, with its headquarters at The Hague. The Board of this Fund comprises a 
, li.iinnan. appointed by the Minister of Social Affairs-and Public Health, three manlier, 
nominated by generally recognized central and other representative employers’ organizations 
,nd three members nominated by generally recognized central employees’ organtzat.ons. 

I hr supervision of the occupational organizations, insofar as the operation ol the l hicmploy 

.mi Act is concerned, is partly in the hands of the General Unemployment l-und at I hr I la,..,r 

Ih. Board members of this Fund are nominated in equal numbers by the Minister Of Social 
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Affairs and Public Health, the employers’ organizations and the employees' organizations. 
The Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Insurance Act of 1922 is administered by two 
occupational organizations, namely the occupational organization for Accident Insurance for 
the Agricultural Industry and the occupational organization for Accident Insurance for the 
Dairy Industry. 

Half of the members of the board are employees, the other half are employers. 

The supervision of these occupational organizations comes under the Social Insurance Council. 
The employers who are not members of these occupational organizations are affiliated to the 
Social Insurance Bank for the operation of the Act under discussion. 

The Sick-Fund Decree is operated through sick funds which have been approved by the M inister 
of Social Affairs and Public Health. The boards of these funds are made up in various ways. 
Some consist only of members of the fund, others have fund members and representatives of 
the doctors and other co-workers. The central organization is the Sick-Fund Council at Amster¬ 
dam, which is entrusted with the supervision of the sick funds and with the management of the 
equalization fund into which the compulsory contributions are paid. The Sick-Fund Council 
consists of representatives of the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health and of the 
organizations for employers, employees, sick funds, hospitals, doctors and other co-workers. 

Right of appeal 

The right of appeal is regulated by the Appeal Act. An appeal on a ruling arising from one of 
the social insurance acts, with the exception of the Seamen’s Accidents Insurance Act and the 
Emergency Children’s Allowance Act for Self-Employed Persons of Small Means, is by virtue 
of this Act heard by a Board of Appeal, and a higher appeal goes to the Central Board of 
Appeal. 

Conscientious objections 

A special feature of Netherlands social legislation is that exemption from the obligations under 
the acts is possible if one has religious objections to insurance. These objections include the 
case of opposition to all forms of insurance on the grounds that the calculation of chances is 
involved. This possibility of exemption, which of course is very carefully controlled, must be 
regarded as the expression of the respect which the Government has to show towards the 
people’s freedom of conscience. 


Industrial Accidents Insurance Act of 1921 

This Act protects workers against the financial consequences of accidents which they suffer in 
the course of their duties. Those employed in a business in which compulsory insurance applies 
have to be insured by law. No wage limit has been fixed under this Act. Under certain conditions 
people other than wage-earning workers can be insured under the Act (people carrying out 
contract work, commercial travellers, musicians, those in the employ of professional men, 
apprentices who do not earn a wage and who are in training for a trade). 
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It should be pointed out that the type of accident under discussion is one in connection with 
•inployment. The exact meaning of what constitutes employment has been the subject ot exten¬ 
sive legal discussion. Generally this connection is regarded as a broad one. Thus, it is consid¬ 
ered to exist in the case of accidents occurring en route from the employee’s house to the place 
of work and vice versa. Accidents during mealtimes are, as a rule, also included in cases where 
the insured person has to remain on the premises of the undertaking or at his place of duty. 

( Kxupational diseases such as poisoning by various substances, baker’s eczema, silicosis, tuber¬ 
culosis contracted by those connected with hospitals, etc., are treated in the same way as 
accidents. Physical injuries which are incurred over a short period, such as frost bite and sun- 
.iroke, etc., are also regarded as accidents. 

An insured person affected by an industrial accident receives the following. 

I Medical and surgical treatment or compensation for such. Artificial aids are provided if 
they are needed in connection with the insured person's occupation or, in the case of a 
worker receiving a fixed pension as a result of total disability, whenever an artificial aid 
would help to improve the insured person’s living conditions. 

' If the worker is unable to return to work on the third day after the accident, he receives a 
temporary allowance amounting to 80 % of his daily wage, dating from the day after the 
accident, as long as his disability lasts, but not longer than 42 days. If his disability continues, 
the person concerned receives: 

a. in the event of complete unfitness to work: 80 % of his daily wage for a period of 312 
days (including the period during which he received a temporary allowance) and 70 % 
of his daily wage on expiry of these 312 days; 
h. in the event of partial unfitness to work: a proportional part of the percentages men¬ 
tioned under a. 

If the daily wage is more than fls 22, no benefit is granted on the surplus amount. 

I An insured person affected by an industrial accident may be given a training in order to 
increase his capacity to work. 

I In the event of the death of an insured person as a result of an industrial accident or an 
occupational disease: 

a. funeral expenses amounting to at most 30 times the daily wage of the insured person, 
with a maximum of fls 660; 
h. a pension for his dependents. This pension is: 

30 % of the daily wage of the deceased person for the widow; 

15 % of the daily wage for each child of the insured person; (20 % if the child is a orphan); 
at most 30 % for the parents of the deceased person, if he was their sole means of support 
(only if the widow and the children have received the full pension). 

I Ik* children are entitled to a pension up to the age of 16. The total amount of the pensions to 
I- paid to the dependents, however, may not exceed an amount of 60% of the daily wage of 
iIn- deceased. If it should exceed this amount, each pension is decreased proportionately. 

I In statutory accidents insurance is financed in such a way that the benefits paid in a certain 
ai are paid out of the contributions paid in that year. 

I lie contribution is levied in the form of a contribution in advance. After the results ol the 
Im.incial year are known, cither the employers pay an additional contribution or a refund is 
made to them, as the case may be. 




The amount of the contribution depends on the degree of danger of accidents in the branch of 
industry concerned. The contribution is paid entirely by the employer. 

The Act is operated by the Social Insurance Bank and the Labour Boards. The risk of accidents 
is in general borne by the Accidents Fund, which is administered by the Social Insurance Bank. 
However, the Act contains certain provisions under which the employers is allowed on certain 
conditions to bear the risk himself or to transfer the risk to an accredited company or organ¬ 
ization. 

In view of the fact that the cost-of-living index has risen since World War Two, the pensions 
granted under this Act have been increased by allowances expressed as a certain percentage. 
These allowances are, generally speaking, only granted to pensioners residing in the Nether¬ 
lands. They are for the account of the State. 

In certain cases, employers and their wives working in the business can be voluntarily insured. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Insurance Act of 1922 

This Act closely resembles the Industrial Accidents Insurance Act dealt with above. It applies 
to undertakings in agriculture, horticulture and forestry. The amount of the contribution 
depends on the degree of accident risk. As for the Industrial Accidents Insurance Act of 1921, 
the industries are divided into risk classes, and risk figures are issued for the various types of 
undertakings. The contribution is paid by the employer. 

The Act is operated by the occupational organization for Accident Insurance of Agricultural 
Workers, the occupational organization for Accident Insurance of Workers Employed in the 
Dairy Industry and the Social Insurance Bank. 

Under this Act, too, allowances are granted in addition to the benefits, in view of the fact that 
Ihe cost-of-living index has risen. These allowances too are paid by the State. 

Seamen’s Accidents Insurance Act of 1919 


The object of this Act is to guarantee to the crews of seagoing vessels that in the event of an 
accident connected with their employment certain compensation will be granted to them or 
their dependents, as the case may be. 

The entire crew of the ship, including the master and the civil staff, are covered by this Act, 
irrespective of their place of residence or their nationality. 

The forms of compensation guaranteed by this Act comprise: 

1. medical and surgical treatment; 

2. in the event of a total inability to work: 

a benefit amounting to 80 % of the daily pay for a period of 312 days and a benefit amounting 
to 70 % of the daily pay on the expiry of these 312 days. If the daily pay exceeds an amount 
of fls 20, no benefit is granted on the surplus amount; 

3. in the event of partial inability to work: 

a proportionate part of the benefits mentioned under 2; 

4. in the event of the death of an insured person: 


in 


payment of the funci.il • \pi mm md U n« In paid to dependents similar to those provided 
by Ihe Industrial Accidents luuiiumr Act ol 1921; 

m the event of total loss ol tin equipment pertaining to the occupation as the result of a 
disaster that has occurred to the ship concerned: a lump-sum payment. 

I lie benefits are regarded as part ol the pay. flic shipowner is, therefore, fully liable for all 
costs caused by accidents. However, for sailing sea-fishing vessels of at most 40 tons on the 
one hand and for sea-IIshing vessels and other ships of at most 200 gross register tons on the 
Miher hand, the State pays 75 % or 50% of the costs respectively. 

I he employer is obliged to pay the benefits by virtue of the contract of employment. However, 
piaclically all employers in the shipping and sea-fishing business are affiliated to the Maritime 
IHsks Association in Amsterdam, which complies on behalf of the employers with all the 
• •hligations proceeding from the Act for these employers. It is possible to bear the risk oneself. 
Inn in fact only a few large shipping companies do this. Like the Maritime Risks Association, 
these companies are obliged to deposit with the State a sum of money or securities as a guarantee 
m| i heir ability to meet their obligations. 

Supervision of the operation of the Act is exercised by the State. No single master can leave a 

I Mitch port or roadstead with his ship without being in possession of a written permit issued by 
the Inspector-General for Shipping. This permit is issued only when the shipowner has shown 
that the payment of legal compensation is sufficiently guaranteed. 

II the person concerned is not satisfied with the benefit granted to him or with a decision 
i. I using him compensation, he may submit this decision to the civil courts or to a court of 
.i i Uitration. 

Allowances are paid on the benefits granted, as under the Industrial Accidents Insurance Act 
of 1921 and the Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Insurance Act of 1922. 

Sickness Insurance Act 

I his Act insures workers in the service of an undertaking against the financial consequences of 
illness which makes them unfit to carry out their duties. 

I his Act also makes provision for the insurance of work-contracting parties; these are people 
ho have entered into a private contract of employment with a public body. Most of these 
people have, however, withdrawn from the operation of the Sickness Insurance Act, since, as a 
mle, special provisions, which have been approved by the Minister of Social Affairs and Public 
Health, are available in the case of illness. Furthermore, various groups of people have been 
put on the same footing as workers under certain conditions similar to those for the Accidents 
Insurance Acts. Domestic staff who work at least three days a week in the service of the same 
employer come under the Sickness Insurance Act. 

Sailors, sea-fishermen, civil servants and railway workers in permanent service are not insured 
under this Act. Special regulations are in force in their case. The Sickness Insurance Act has a 
wage limit of fls 8,000, as already stated in the introduction to this chapter. In many eases, 
employers have a private scheme for employees earning more than fls 8,000. 

Payments under the Sickness Insurance Act are made only if the insured is registered with a 
sick fund recognized under Ihe Sick-Fund Decree, This ensures that the medical treatment is 
iTficient. The sickness benefit is 80% of the daily wage. 
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If the daily wage is more than fls 22, no benefit is granted on the surplus amount. (Consequently] 
the statutory benefit is a maximum of 80% of fls 22, or fls 17.60 a day.) 

Sickness payment is made from the third day following the start of inability to work. There are i 
often more favourable provisions, for instance payment up to 90 % of the daily wage and one 
or two waiting days. The maximum period over which sickness payment is made is 52 weeks. 
11, after that period, the insured is still unfit to work, he can apply for a disability pension 
under the Disability Act, provided that he is insured for that and can prove 150 contributions. 
In certain circumstances (married and supporting others) in the case of tuberculosis, payment 
on a voluntary basis through the occupational organizations can be extended over a maximum 
of three years. 

Pregnancy and confinement are treated on the same basis as sickness. Payment at the rate of j 
the full wage is made in the case or the pregnancy of the insured person for six weeks before 
and at least six weeks after the confinement. 

Insutance ceases when the insured person leaves employment. In certain cases the worker 
whose compulsory insurance has stopped can insure voluntarily with the business organization. 
Other people can also join the voluntary insurance scheme. 

The employers who are responsible for paying the contribution are permitted to deduct 1 % 
of that part of his wage on which the contribution is charged; the remaining part of the con¬ 
tribution is paid by the employer. The amount of the contribution is fixed and collected by 
the occupational organization to which the employer is affiliated for the insurance of the 

employee. The occupational organization concerned is authorized to levy the contribution in 
advance. 

The Sickness Insurance Act is operated by accredited occupational organizations. 

Sick-Fund Decree 

Sick funds are private institutions through which it is possible for the individual to insure; 
against the costs of medical and surgical treatment. These funds were in existence for a long 
time before they were controlled by legislation. Many of the funds were established in the 
previous century; some of them were founded by, or with the cooperation of, the Royal 
Netherland Society for the Promotion of Medicine - the doctors’ professional organization. 
Other funds were set up by those seeking joint protection against such costs on a mutual basis. 
Othei funds were of a different nature; for instance those started by the managements of large 
undertakings for their staff. The funds were designed for people with low incomes. The contri¬ 
butions were generally very small. The funds were and continue to be of considerable importance 
for the health of the population. 

When the war broke out in 1940 the draft of an act was ready. In 1941 the Sick-Fund Decree 
was issued by the occupying power through the Secretary-General of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. This decree is still in operation, though certain points have been changed. 

Since 1941 the funds have been under the supervision of the Gbvernment; since 1947 the 
supervision has been exercised through a Sick-Fund Council, which has 36 members. There are ! 
now about 125 funds. 

The Sick-Fund Decree distinguishes between those who are voluntarily and those who are 
compulsorily insured. 


< nmpulsorily insured persons are, in the first place, those who are insured under the Sickness 
Insurance Act, including seamen. In addition there are several small groups of people, who by 
1 ha nee do not come under the Sickness Insurance Act, who are also compulsorily insured (foi 
example, railway personnel). There is no compulsory insurance so far for civil servants. 

I Uder the Sickness Insurance Act come only those people whose wage does not exceed Ils 8,000 
per annum; this limit also applies to the groups mentioned just above. 

Moreover, the family of a person in one of the above-mentioned groups is insured free ol 
I targe. (This includes children up to the age of 16, students and invalid children up to the age 
ol 27.) The members of the family have the right to the same treatment as the insured person 
himself. The sick funds do not, as a rule, make cash payments. They look after the financial 
ule of the medical treatment and enter into agreements for this purpose with doctors, specialists, 
dentists, chemists, midwives, hospitals, physiotherapists, etc. 

Members of a sick fund can consult a doctor whenever they wish. They do not need permission 
horn the sick fund, provided that the doctor resides in the patient's locality and has entered into 
in agreement to treat patients who are members of a sick fund. Most doctors in the working 
uva of a sick fund are registered with a fund. The insured person can decide for himself by 
Much doctor he wants to be treated. The sick fund does not concern itself with the relation 
beiween doctor and patient. The agreements between doctors and sick funds, as far as the fees 
■ I the doctors are concerned, include payment by subscription. This means that the doctor 
icceives from the sick fund an annual payment for each person registered with him, regardless 

• I I he number of times he is consulted. The aim is 3,000 sick fund members per doctor. I he 
doctor now receives fls 13.76 per year for the first 2,000 patients and fls 10.12 for each patient 
above that figure registered with him. 

I lie choice of specialist is limited only to the extent that a member of a sick fund can go to one 

• ■iilv after reference through his doctor. Insured persons are also entitled to medicines; dental 
attention under certain conditions; obstetric attention from a midwife and, if it should be 
necessary, from a doctor; hospital treatment for a maximum of 70 days in each instance and an 
allowance towards the expenses of treatment in a sanatorium, external treatment such as by 
Minray lamp or massage, artificial aids and, in certain cases, ambulance costs. 

I he contribution amounts to 4.8 % of the wage on which the contribution is assessed. I lall of 
ill- contribution, or 2.4 %, is withheld from the employee’s wage. The other half is borne by the 
employer. There are, however, other conditions for some groups. All the above refers to com 
ptilsory insurance. 

I be contribution is not paid to the sick fund itself but is sent to the (central) Equalization fund 
i.i the employees’ organizations. This is under the control of the Sick-Fund Council and, from 
if the expenses of the sick funds are reimbursed. 

\ oluntary insurance can also carried out through a sick fund. Under certain conditions, 
uiyone who is not compulsorily insured and whose income is not higher than Ils 8,000 pci yem 
- m join. Under a voluntary insurance scheme a fixed amount is paid, the amount varying with 
lb* sick fund chosen and independent of the size of the insured person's income. Roth the 
buNband ant the wife have to pay contributions, but as a rule no contribution is payable m 

• ■ sped of children. Those who are voluntarily insured have the same rights as the compulsorily 
insured. The contribution is about Ils 2 per week; fls 4 per family. I his contribution is paid 

• hurt to the sick fund. 
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Separate regulations have been in force since 1 January, 1957, for the voluntary insurance oil 
old people whose income is less than fls 3.878 per annum. They must always be admitted by a 
fund, even though their chances of sickness may be higher than normal. They pay a contribution 
which covers half or quarter of the average fee according to whether their mcome is more or I 
less than 11s 2,768, and which amounts to fls 1.84 or fls 0.92 per week respectively for a man and 
a woman. The balance is made up equally by the Equalization Fund for compulsory insurance 1 

and by the Government. 

The total number of insured persons has not increased to any appreciable degree as a result of 
this ‘Old peoples’ insurance’. Approximately 8 million people are insured; this is for 1961 about j 
70.8 % of the population. 

In addition to the compulsory, voluntary and old people’s insurance there is a supplementary 
insurance scheme operated by the sick funds. Under this, members can for a small contribution 
obtain various additional benefits, chiefly a longer nursing period in hospitals. 


Children's Allowance Act of 1939 


The purpose of this Act is to render assistance with the costs of support and education of® 
children. 

Ii is applicable to till workers in the service of an undertaking and to those who in the temporary* 
service of a public body (State, province, municipality, etc.), unless they are covered by a special® 
children’s allowance scheme. There is no wage limit. 

Domestic workers are not covered by this Act. I 

Each worker whose family consists of one or more children or fosterchildren under the age ol| 
16 is entitled to children’s allowance. This allowance is paid out quarterly. The right to children’s I 
allowance is decided by the number of children on the first day of each quarter. ® 

If a child is following a course of education or is preparing for an occupation, the children s® 
allowance continues until the 27th birthday of the child, provided that the person applying fori 
the children’s allowance considerably contributes towards the support of the child. For invalid I 
children between the age of 16 and 27 the right to children’s allowance is also continued. By I 
invalid children are meant those who on account of sickness or infirmity will probably be I 
unable in the year to come to earn one third of the normal wage by performing work suited to I 
their strength and abilities. 

By special Government decree the children’s allowance is also granted to natural children. I 
The children’s allowance is 75 cents per day for the first child; 82 cents per day and per child I 
for the second and the third child; fls 1.11 per day and per child for the fourth and fifth child I 
and fls 1.25 per day and per child for any subsequent children. I 

The contribution is paid by the employer. (For persons earning more than fls 22 pci day the! 
surplus is not taken into consideration when computing the contribution.) The contribution I 
may not be deducted from the wage, either in whole or in part. The contribution is 4.9% of I 
that part of the wage that is taken into account for calculating the contribution. 

The Children’s Allowance Act is operated by the occupational organizations. 

The number of children for whom employees were in receipt of children’s allowance was 


II 


. ,Minuted to be 2,100,000 m l%0, in flu -.nine yctu the total amount ol childrens allowance 
(..till was about 11s 525.000,000 


t lillilrcn's Allowance Act for Holder* of Disability, Old-Age and Orphans’ Pensions, 1948 


I in- following categories of persons are eligible for children’s allowance under this Act; 

I persons who are in receipt of a disability pension under the Disability Act; 

1 widows who are receiving or, on account of the death of their husband, have received 
widow’s pension or a temporary widow’s benefit under the General Widows’ and Orphans 

« persons who are receiving an old-age pension under the General Old-Age Pensions Act if 
they have children to support. These children are subject to the same conditions as the 

children of wage-earners. 

I he itllowance granted under this Act is: 

IK 19.75 per month for the first child; 

II II .60 per month and per child for the second and third child; 

n '9,25 per month and per child tor the fourth and fifth child, 

II P 95 per month and per child for any subsequent children. 

I this children’s allowance no contribution has to be paid; the children’s allowance for those 
in rcc cipt of a disability pension is payable by the State, for those receiving a widow's pension 
li n payable by the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund and for those receiving an old-age pension it 

I . payable by the Old-Age Insurance Fund. 

O,motion of this Act has been entrusted to the Social Insurance Bank and the Labour Boards. 

I he number of children for whom allowances were payable under this Act amounted to about 
I Mi.iKH) in 1960; in that year about fls 28,000,000 were paid out in allowances. 

I meiycmy Childrens Allowance Act for Self-Employed Persons of Smalt Means 

I lie object of this Act, which entered into force on 1 July, 1951, is to grant children s allowance 
in sell-employed persons of small means. 

I In- Act is applicable to Netherlands nationals who reside in the Netherlands, who arc nol in 
p.ii.l employment but who practise an occupation, carry on a trade or run a business mde- 
|n mlcntly. 

I In sc persons are entitled to children’s allowance under this Act: 

,i if their income does not exceed fls 3,500 per annum. 

lor the third and any subsequent children under the age of 16; 

,, ,f their income is more than fls 3,500 but less than fis 3,700 per annum: for the fourth child 
uul any subsequent children under the age of 16, and so on; for instance il the mcome is 
more than fis 3.700 but less than fis 3,900 per annum: for the fifth and any subsequent 
children under the age of 16, etc. 

, hitdren up to the age of 27 are bracketed with children under the age of 16 il (hey are still 
mi, oiling school or a vocational training course or if they are invalids. 

II,, children’s allowance is 53 cents per day for the third child and 73 cents per day lor the 
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fourth and any subsequent children. The right to children's allowance is determined by the* 
number of children on the first day of each quarter. 

No contribution is levied. The costs of these allowances are borne in full by the State. 

The Act is operated by the Labour Boards. An appeal may be made to the Social Insuiance* 
Bank against a decision of a Labour Board. The number of children for whom an allowance* 
was paid under this Act was about 23.000 in 1960, and the amount paid out in that year was I 
about fls 4,700,000. 

Disability Act 

The Act came into full operation in 1919. It aims at insuring workers against the financial! 
consequences of disability and old age. In addition this Act grants, under certain circumstances,* 
pensions to widows and orphans on the death of the insured person. 

Insurance is compulsory for everyone over the age of 14 who is employed in the Netherlands.! 
Those earning more than fls 5,600 cannot be insured under this Act if they were not previously! 
insured under it. If a compulsorily insured person's wages are raised above fls 5.600, he lemains! 
liable under the Act and he must pay contributions through his employer until his annual wage! 
exceeds fls 8,000. Persons above the age of 35 who have not been previously insured are not! 
liable for compulsory insurance. Those engaged in contract work and musicians aie, under I 
certain circumstances, liable for compulsory insurance. Foreigners working in the Netherlands! 
arc generally also covered by the provisions of this Act. The Act does not apply to civil servants! 
and permanent railway-personnel. 

Th c worker must himself apply for the disability insurance, otherwise he will not be insured.! 
The insured person receives a contribution card to which the employer must affix stamps, thel 
value of which varies from fis 0.25 to fls 0.60 according to the sex and age of the insured personj 
If the insured person is in receipt of sick pay or a payment under the Unemployment Act, thel 
occupational organization concerned is responsible for stamping the card. 

The following benefits may be granted under the Disability Act: 

1. Old-age pension 

Each insured person is entitled to an old-age pension upon reaching the age of 65. 

Amount of the pension 

The amount of the old-age pension and of the other pensions depends on the number of contri-J 
butions paid and on the number of weeks during which the person concerned has been insured. 
In general the pensions range between 3 and 6 guilders per week. The pension begins on thel 
first day of the month in which the insured person has attained the age if 65. 

2. Disability pension 

This pension is granted in the event of permanent or temporary disability. For the lirsl 52 weeks 


after the commencement of disability the insured person is not entitled to a pension under . 

\, i if he is entitled to sick pay under the Sickness Insurance Act. . - . . • 

1 1iitlcr this Act a person is regarded as disabled, it, by reason of any disease or inf y. 
unable by performing work suited to his strength and abilities which in view of his training 
uiul former occupation may reasonably be entrusted to him, to earn one third of h.s normal 
« ., r .e. In order to qualify for a disability pension at least 150 weekly contributions must have 

|u*rn paid. 

I Widow's pension 

I he widow of an insured person is entitled to a pension from her sixtieth birthday onwards. II 
l„ ,s a permanent invalid she is entitled to this pension before reaching the age of 60. At 
(<) weekly contributions must have been paid lor her husband. 

I Orphan s pension 

\ hildren below the age of 16 are entitled to an orphan's pension under this Act: 
w after the death of their father, if he had been insured; 

/, ;i rier the death of their uninsured father, if their mother is insured ; 

, after thc death of their mother, if she had been insured and if the children had previously 
lost their father or if the mother was the sole support of the family. 

In il,esc three cases at least 40 contributions must have been paid. The pension is granted to all 
, 1 1 il<Iren together who are below the age of 16. The full amount of the pension is paid out, as 
|,„„. as there is still one child under the age of 16. The pension is granted trom the first day o 
II,i month in which the father or the mother died. (Foster-children who have been brough up 
in i he family at the expense of the deceased for at least one year may in the cases referred to 
under a. and c. also be eligible for a pension.) 

II |he children are entitled to a pension by virtue of more than one case, the highest amoun 

.. they are entitled will be granted. If the insured father and the insured mother have both 

.ImiI, the orphans are entitled to two orphan s pensions. 

\ Medical treatment or nursing 

I hr insurance under the Disability Act renders it possible that, in certain cases of disease, 

medical treatment and nursing is provided to avert permanent disability. , 

.. of the increase in the cost of living since the war, measures have been taken to 

.. the amount of the pensions granted under the Disability Act. This was provided for 

l, v | |,c Act of 15 July, 1948, under which Act allowances are granted in addition to thc pensions 
I Mid under the Disability Act. These allowances are payable by the State, and are: 

mi allowance of 290 % of the amount of the pension; 

/. ii family allowance of fls 73 per month. 

, hese allowances are granted up to the age of 65. In general they are only granted .1 the pens.onci 
in i^skiing in the Netherlands. 

I In . Acl is operated by thc Social Insurance Bank and the Labour Boards. 
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I he law no longer comes up to present-day requirements in social insurance. The aim is there* 
lore an entirely new Disability Act, and the Government already has the recommendations 
for this from the Social and Economic Council. 

A separate Act applies to miners. 


Old-Age Insurance Act of 1919 


The Old-Age Insurance Act came into operation on 3 December, 1919, having been passed on 
4 November, 1919. Insurance under this Act is not, in contrast to the Disability Act, on a 
compulsory basis, but is voluntary and makes provision for the financial consequences of 
old age. The original purpose of this Act was to make legal provision for non-employees now 
that provision for old age had been made for employees. These non-employees, namely self- 
employed persons with low incomes, were on the same footing as employees as far as their 
economic position was concerned. 

At that time it was not considered just to bring in compulsory insurance for this group of 
people, and legislation thus took the form of voluntary insurance. At first, in order to assist the 
parties concerned, the administrative costs of this insurance were the responsibility of the 
Government and thus it was possible to obtain insurance at a low premium. The Act’s original 
intention was, however, departed from at a later date. Nowadays the Old-Age Insurance Act 
offers to all Netherlands nationals and residents in the country, even if they are not of Nether¬ 
lands nationality, the possibility of insuring, without medical examination, on a voluntary basis 
lor an old-age pension. This pension varies from fls 3 to fls 20 per week and for widow’s and 
widower's pensions from fls I to fls 10 per week. The premium is paid by the insured person 
hunsell The Government is responsible for all payments. 


I Incinploymciit Act 


In the previous century the trade unions started to set up unemployment funds for their mem] 
hers. After World War One it became apparent that it was no longer possible to provide for 
the needs ol the unemployed in this manner. The Government therefore issued the Unemploy¬ 
ment Decree, under which the State and the municipalities made an additional allowance of 
100% to these trade union funds. In addition the employers brought into being arrangements 
for unemployment pay. This system lasted until 1940. After World War Two the Government 
took over the entire responsibility for the support of unemployed persons. And on 1 July, 1952, 
the Unemployment Act came into operation. 

Persons who are insured are those earning wages and those in a similar position (musicians] 
commercial travellers, newspaper delivery men, etc.). Not eligible for insurance under this Act 
are those earning more than ils 8,000 per annum (wage limit), civil servants, domestic servants, 
public servants for whom an equally favourable arrangement has been made, and persons of 
65 years and above. 

The law differentiates between reduced-pay benefit and unemployment benefit. The amount of i 
both payments is, however, the same, i.e. 80% of the daily wage to a maximum of Ils 22 for 
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... men and mumed women mppoiling < family and unmarried men and unmarried 

"in. n supporting a family; /()"., loi imm,lined persons not supporting a family and who me 
i 1 euis of age or older and do not live with then parents; and 60 % for all other workers. 

Ni' insured person has a right to ieduced pay benefit if, during the twelve months preceding 
iIm termination of his employment, lie was employed for at least 156 days in the same section 
•i an occupation or industry, t he thought underlying this is that the link between the employee 
""I that section of the industry to which lie is attached has not yet been severed, lie is, in fact. 
Mill t member of the labour reserve of the occupation or industry. Reduced-pay benefits is 
paid through the occupational organization for a minimum of 48 days per year. The insured 
r i on then becomes eligible for unemployment benefit for a maximum of 78 days a yeai I hc 

.mployment benefit is financed by the General Unemployment Fund at The Hague, pay 

mu nis being handled by the occupational organizations. 

\n insured person is thus eligible for a benefit for a maximum of 126 days per year after the 
i hi of unemployment. A worker has a direct claim on unemployment benefit if, in the yeui 
piioi to his unemployment, he has been employed for not even 156 days but for a minimum ol 
days as such within the meaning of the Act. He can receive unemployment benefit for 126 
♦lavs per year. 

\ distinction is made between reduced-pay benefit and unemployment benefit in the financing 
i i Ins Act. The contribution for reduced-pay insurance is set by the board of the occupational 
oir.im/ation and its amount depends on the degree of unemployment in the section of the 
industry concerned. On 1 January, 1961, it ranged between 0.1 % and 7 % in the 26 branches of 
industry. The lowest contribution was in the mining industry and in the department stores and 
ham stores, the highest in the agricultural sector, as far as casual workers are concerned. 

Mull of the contribution for reduced-pay benefit insurance is deducted from the employee's 

• ages by the employer and the other hall' is paid by the employer himself. The contribution loi 

.mployment benefit insurance is the same for all occupations and industries. It is fixed by 

Mi* Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health and can be revised at any time. Half of lhe 

• 'miribution is paid by the Government, one quarter by the employers and one quarter by the 

• mployccs. The contribution was 1.2 % in 1960. 

S 1 1 ready mentioned, the reduced-pay benefit and unemployment benefit varies between on 
ui.l HO % of the daily wage. In fact, those in receipt of these benefits are paid more than this 
h* > uise they may also be eligible for payments under other social legislation. They receive 
i hildren’s allowance and are insured under the Sickness Insurance Act, the Sick-Fund Deuce 
•aid the Disability Act. 


<o m*ral Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance Act 

I his Act, which entered into force on 1 October, 1959, provides for a general compulsory 
"lows’ and orphans’ insurance covering the entire population. It contains regulations eon 
•muing a widow’s pension or a temporary widow’s benefit and regulations concerning an 
•i phnn’s pension. 

II persons residing in the Netherlands who have attained the age of 15 are insured Those who 
I. ivc attained the age of 65 are no longer under an obligation to pay contributions Unis, just 







like the General Old-Age Insurance Act, this Act covers the entire population. Persons who 
although not residing in the Netherlands, are liable to pay income tax on account of thcii 
having rendered paid services within the Netherlands, are also insured. This means that foj 
instance a wage-earner who lives in Belgium and works in the Netherlands is covered by thii 
Act. 

The widow of an insured person is entitled to a widow’s pension: 

cl if she has a dependent child of her own under the age of 18, provided that this child wai 
born before or on the day of the death of her husband; 

b. if she is pregnant on the day on which her husband dies; 

c. if she is disabled on the day of the death ol her husband and has remained so since that day 
provided that the disability lasts for at least three months; 

cl. if she is 50 years of age or older on the last day of the month in which her husband dies 
If the widow receives a pension on account of the fact that she has children to support, this 
pension terminates as soon as she no longer has any children under the age of 18 in her house, 
hold, unless in the meantime: 

a. she has become disabled; 

b. she has attained the age of 50; 

c. she has attained the age of 45 and has received a widow’s pension for the last five years 
If the widow is in receipt of a widow's pension on account of the fact that she is disabled, thi 
pension terminates as soon as she is not disabled any longer, unless in the meantime she has 
attained the age of 50 or if she has meanwhile attained the age of 45 and has been in receil 
of a widow’s pension for the last five years. 

It should be observed that the widow’s pension terminates in any case when the widow attaint 
the age of 65. 

II the widow does not fulfil the conditions referred to above under a-d inclusive, she is entitled 
to a temporary widow’s benefit. In general the widow is also entitled to this benefit on termina¬ 
tion Of a widow’s pension granted to her for a certain period. The temporary widow's pension 
lasts six months if the widow is under the age of 27 on commencement of the pension; for eacl 
year that she is older than 26, the payment lasts one month longer. 

The maximum period during which a temporary widow’s benefit is paid has been fixed at two 
years. 

The Act provides for a pension for orphans who have lost both their parents. They receive this 
pension until they are 16 years of age or - if they are disabled or still studying or attending a 
vocational training course - up to the age of 27. For children who have lost their father, the 
widow receives children’s allowance in virtue of the Children’s Allowance Act for Holders of 
Disability, Old-Age and Orphans’ Pensions. 

The widow’s pension is fls 2,292 per annum for a widow who has one or more children under 

the age of 18 belonging to her household. In all other cases the pension is fls 1,578 per annum. 

The temporary widow’s pension amounts to fis 1,578 per annum. The pension for orphans who 
have lost both their parents is: 

fls 510 per annum up to the age of 10 

fis 768 per annum for children aged 10-15 inclusive 

fis 1002 per annum for children aged 16 26 inclusive 


?() 


I * i 11 under the General ()ld Aft lii’unaim \< 1.1tic pensions paid under the General Widows’ 
mil Orphans’ Insurance Act me hot! i<> the cost o! living index. 

lit- pensions paid in a certain period have to Im* paid out of the contributions levied in Mini 
mum- period. 

lif contribution is levied in the same way as under the General Old-Age Insurance Act, the 

* ml v difference being that the contribution percentage under the General Widows' and ()rphans' 
Im .malice Act has been fixed at 1.25 %. 

lit. (ieneral Widows’ and Orphans' Insurance Act, just like the General Old-Age Insurance 
i is implemented by the Social Insurance Bank in cooperation with the Labour Boards. 

Hu Social Insurance Bank is also in charge of fixing the contribution percentage, subject to 
ilf approval of the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health. 

Ilf contribution is levied and collected by the State Revenue Department and paid into the 
Wflows' and Orphans’ Fund. 

«Mil Age Pensions 

In the Netherlands it is generally the rule that employment ceases upon the age of 65 being 
nuu lied. The question of a pension, also known as provision for old age, thus generally arises 
In die case of those above the age of 64. 

i if people of the Netherlands are thrifty by nature and there are many in all strata of the 
population who manage to accumulate some property for their old age; for instance, then 
■ mi house, some shares and bonds, and so on. At the start of this century there were only a 
!• company pension funds and other private collective old-age funds. In the years before the 
mu ii was chiefly the large and established undertakings which set up such funds. In this way 
ilf ie were even before 1940 a fairly large number of people who were provided for, though 
i •• i Imps only to a modest degree, in their old age. 

{Usability Act 

lai as legal provisions for old age are concerned, mention must first of all be made of the 
i il>ility Act (1913), which came into full operation in 1919. As already mentioned, the 
I »i .ability Act includes compulsory insurance for employees against the financial consequences 
i old age. Old age was in fact regarded as a form of disability because of the resultant inability 
Im work. Under the Disability Act the insured person has, on reaching the age of 65, the right 
i" m old-age pension; the amount is dependent on the number of stamps affixed lo Ins caul 
dim value, and the period for which he has been insured. 

Oh l Insurance Act 

I'Tother with the Disability Act there came the Old-Age Insurance Act, which was put into 
i" iaiion on the same day as the Disability Act. As already stated, this Act, in contrast lo the 
i »i ability Act, includes a voluntary old-age insurance scheme. 

1 lulcr this Act every Netherlands national and every resident of the country can insure them 

• Ives for u pension varying from lls 3 lo fis 20 per week. 
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The major devaluation of money which occurred during and after World War Two resulted \\{ 
the payments being reduced, under the existing provisions, to a half or a third. There was alsd 
a sharp increase in the number of people over 65 because of the increased life expectanc 


General Old-Age Insurance Act 

On 1 January, 1957, the General Old-Age Insurance Act came into operation. The aim of thj 
latter is general compulsory insurance against the financial consequences of old age. In genera 
all residents of the State who are between the ages of 15 and 65 have to be insured by law. 

The funds for the pensions are obtained through contributions paid by the insured person! 
The cover system has been chosen for this purpose, and this means that the payments an 
covered by the contributions received during the same period. The contribution amounts ti 
5.5 % of either income or wages up to fls 8,250. Wages or income above this figure are not take) 
into account in assessing the contribution. The contribution is levied, if and insofar as thj 
insured persons are liable to pay wage tax, by way ol deduction from the wages by the env 
ployer. If and insofar as the insured persons are not liable to pay wage tax, the contribution 

levied by way of assessment. 

For unmarried persons with an income lower than fls 1,500 and married persons with an incomi 
lower than fls 2,100, the contribution, insofar as it is levied by means of an assessment, do< 
not have to be paid. If the incomes of the above are less than tls 2,500 and fls 3.100 respectively 
then only part of the contribution, insofar as it is levied by means of an assessment, has to 
paid. This measure is of importance in particular for self-employed persons of low income am 
those who have to live on a small income and are not yet 65 years of age. If the contribution ii 
obtained by deducting it from wages, the full contribution usually has to be paid. 

A pension may be claimed by men and unmarried women who have been insured and who havi 
reached the age of 65. Married men can obtain the pension for married persons, unmarrif 
persons are paid a lower rate of pension. The pension for married persons amounts to fls 1,87! 
per annum, the pension for unmarried persons to fls 1,182 per annum. A very important point) 
is that these pensions are tied to the cost-of-living index, being kept in line with the level of 
wages. If the wage index figure changes by an average of at least 3 per cent for six months, thei 
the pensions are correspondingly increased or reduced. In principle, the full old-age pension is 
only paid to those who have been insured from their 15th to their 65th year and who have no! 
deliberately avoided paying contributions. For each year that a person has not been insured or 
has deliberately avoided paying contributions, the full pension is generally reduced by 2 %. I 
Under the above there would be persons who would not obtain any pension and others wh 
would not obtain a full pension: 

a. persons already 65 years or older at the time of the Act coming into force would not qualiij 
for an old-age pension as they could not, of course, have been insured; 

b. persons who at the time of the Act coming into force were older than 15 but not yet 65 j 
years of age could not obtain a full pension, as they could not have been insured from their 
15th to their 65th year. 

In order that these persons can receive the full pension, temporary arrangements have been 
included in the General Old-Age Insurance Act. Under these temporary regulations the full 
old-age pension is granted to those in categories a and h (the latter regarded as having been 


insured between their 15th birthdity ami llu- coining into operation ol' the Act) provided that 
tiiul this applies to persons in both intcgones 
I they are of Netherlands nationality; 

• reside in the Netherlands; , 

t hi,vc lived in either the Netherlands. Surinam, the Netherlands Antilles, or Ne he lands 
New Guinea for six years even though not continuously - after they have reached their 

I, general administrative order some categories of non-Netherlands nationals have been put 
„„ ,|, same footing as Netherlands nationals as far as qualification 1. is concerned; and under 
■ .md 3. some persons residing outside the Netherlands are treated in the same way as those 

h'Mding in the Netherlands. , , , u . Thl% 

11«. Act is administered through the Social Insurance Bank and the Labour Boards, 
iinntributions are collected by the income tax authorities and passed on by them to the Social 
In .inance Bank. 

I he Compulsory Participation in an Industrial Fund Act 
lh, Pension Funds and Savings Funds Act 

I hr pension paid out under the General Old-Age Insurance Act may perhaps not seem to be 
rnnrely adequate to meet the needs of old-age pensioners, but then it has to be borne in nnn.l 
ilui there are an ever-increasing number of private pension arrangements. These arrangements 
my be insurance policies taken out with a life insurance company, but very often they lake I ic 

I. .iin of either an industrial pension fund or a company pension fund. 

II, lore 1940 some industrial pension funds had already been started; these aic unis w m i 
uv.iiic a pension to those who are employed in undertakings in a particular branch ol industry. 

...stance the metal industry. In 1949 the Compulsory Participation in an Industrial elision 

, unci Act was passed in order to regulate these funds. It leaves the establishment of nidus , ia 
pension funds entirely at the discretion of employers and employees in a particular branch n 
industry. Once such a fund has been started the Act makes it possible for the Minister ol Social 

Minus and Public Health to make participation in that fund compulsory lor the whole ol tins 
In.inch of industry, if he has been requested to do so by the representative organizations of 
. mployers and employees in that branch. One of the conditions that has to c u i u is u 
,hc board of the fund must consist of an equal number of members representing the employers 
„nd the employees. One of the reasons for this is to ensure a sufficiently broad basis for the 

AM lie end of 1960 there were 64 of these industrial pension funds; participation m 40 ol I hem 
r, compulsory for all or most workers in the branches of industry with which these binds arc 
connected. Some funds admit not only employees but also employers. I Ins is the case or 
.n uance with housepainters, blacksmiths, stonemasons, plasterers and limber merchants. 

Pi i,visions have to be made in the regulations of an industrial pension fund for those persons 
who want to contract out of the fund because of the fact that prior to the introduction o com 
pulsory participation in this fund they were already participating in the pension lunil ol lh. u 
. mploycr or, through their employer, were already insured with a life insurance company. 
Provisions have also to be made for those who have conscientious objections to every Imm ol 





insurance. Such objectors need not participate in a pension scheme. However, they are obligejll 
to participate in a savings scheme, to which they must contribute the same amount of money! 
as otherwise they would have had to pay towards the compulsory pension scheme. 

In 1954 the Pension Funds and Savings Funds Act came into operation. This Act does not! 
make it compulsory for an employer to set up a pension fund or a savings fund, but if an 
employer undertakes to provide a pension he has to adhere to certain regulations, such usl 
forming a pension fund or taking out life insurances. One ot the aims of the Act is to ensure! 
that the funds destined for pension purposes are not bound up with the fortunes of the company,! 
This Act has the important principle that, in the case of early withdrawal from the service of a j 
company, for whatever reason, the ex-participant in a pension fund has a paid-up claim to the! 
pension due as from the pensionable age, based upon his own and his employer’s contributions.! 
In this case he does not receive the surrender value in cash, even if he should wish to do sol 
(unless participation ends on account of the marriage of a female participant or because oil 
emigration). This principle contributes to removing obstacles to the mobility of labour and toI 
the employment of older persons. If the worker should withdraw before having completed five! 
years of participation, he can at least claim the amount of his own contributions in cash; this! 
procedure is designed to facilitate the administration of the fund. The same principles are 
mutatis mutandis also applicable if an employer takes out life insurance instead ol lormingj 
a pension fund. 

There are now about 1,870 pension funds to which this Act is applicable, and the number oil 
employers who have taken out life insurances instead of forming a pension fund is more than! 
I8,(KK). 

I in ally, 1 1 should lx* mentioned that both the industrial pension funds and the company pension] 
funds arc under the supervision of the Insurance Chamber in the same way as are the life 
insurance companies. 


Complementary Social 1'iovi.ions 


.. insurance acts dealt with in the lust chapter nearly all make their benefits conditional 

„„ ,i maximum period of time, and arc in all cases directed towards clearly defined groups ol 
. mployees. They do not cover long-term unemployment, lor instance, or illness ol a si ll 

..|,,' ye d person. This has led to the central Government taking measures as a complement to 

,l„ social insurance acts to provide for the financial consequences of these uncovered risks. In 
iiu way the complementary social benefit regulations came into being. 

However, it will be clear that financial assistance to persons unemployed for long periods is 
,,iily „ stopgap. First and foremost, measures must be taken for the purpose of helping the 
!„ i shii concerned to find employment again, e.g. by creating special, suitable projects. This has 
l..l to the various special work provision regulations, which in turn are complementary lo Ihe 
li, urn a! measures described in the chapter on Labour Supply. 

I In it- are two groups of complementary social provisions. 

I complementary work provision; 

* complementary benefit and credit provisions. 

1 1v arc operated by the municipal authorities. The State makes a considerable contribution 
inwards the expenditure which the municipal authorities incur in putting the relevant regula 
lions into effect. 


i oinplcmentary Work Provision 

I *|.mence shows that a not inconsiderable number of persons remain incapable ol I incline 
. inployment. The general measures aimed at widening opportunities of employment (supple 
m. niary employment) do not help as far as they are concerned. In many cases the cause iimxi 
l„ .ought in particular obstacles of a personal nature. By making allowance for this in creating 
.abilities of employment, efforts are made to get this category of persons working again, 
t ibis purpose there are three regulations, the operation of which is in the hands ol the 

municipal authorities: 

., the Municipal Social Work Provision Regulations for Manual Workers; 

/. the Social Work Provision Regulations for White-Collar Workers; 
t lie Social Commissions for Artists Regulations. 

//„• Municipal Social Work Provision Regulations for Manual Workers 

11 „ regulations, which were introduced in 1949, are meant for unemployed manual workers 
,l,o cannot get suitable normal employment or work on a project of supplementary employ 
mein and who arc not suitable for or capable of training, rehabilitating or reselling. I hew 

.. are placed on suitable projects so as to increase, maintain or restore their social 

independence and suitability for work. 






At first the projects were almost all open-air ones. However, since about 1953 increasing iuim-1 
bers of the persons concerned have been working in protected ‘social workshops’; as a result 1 
there has gradually been a greater differentiation in the kinds of projects and the possibilities! 
of re-introduction into normal employment have increased. 

In the provisions regarding wages the basis is formed by a classification of the jobs to be done! 
by the manual workers in three groups, this classification being based on quality and degrc<J 
of difficulty. For each group a wage scale has been devised. For each worker an individual 
wage is fixed on the strength of his individual performance, use being made of a method by! 
which the performance is judged from various points of view. These points of view relate botM 
to the production itself and to the attitude, devotion to duty, etc., of the person concerned. In! 
order to prevent individual hourly earnings becoming too high, a limit as set to the average! 
individual hourly earnings. 

The State pays the municipal authorities a subsidy of 90 % towards the costs entailed by wages! 
and social charges under these regulations of the projects are open-air ones. If the projects are! 
workshop ones (or other projects with an immediate return of income), the subsidy is 90 \ I 
only for the first year of activity; in the following years it decreases via 85 % and 80 0 to 75 „ I 
Moreover, the State pays 50 % of the salaries of the supervising staff and of the officials who J 
for instance, have to enquire on behalf of the municipal authorities into the social situation ofl 
the workers concerned. Private workshops can also benefit from the possibilities of subsidiza-B 
tion, the municipal authorities remaining responsible for the operation of the regulations. 

/>. The Social Work Provision Regulations for White-Collar Workers 

Ihe Social Work Provision Regulations for White-Collar Workers are concerned with unJ 
employed white-collar workers who cannot find suitable normal employment and who cannoj I 
be trained, rehabilitated or reskilled. These workers are placed on suitable projects so as to! 
increase, maintain or restore their social independence and suitability for work. 

The regulations classify the work to be done by white-collar workers in four groups, this! 
classification being based on the level of the work. A wage scale has been devised for each ol 
these groups. The municipal authorities fix a wage for each worker on the strength of his age! 
and individual performance; the amounts stated in the wage scales can be varied upwards or I 
downwards by not more than 5 % when fixing the wage. 

Individual performance is assessed by means of the following factors; 

1. the quality of the work done by the white-collar worker; 

2. the speed with which he does the work; 

3. his accuracy and industry; 

4. his effect on his surroundings. I 

The State pays the municipal authorities a subsidy of in general 90 % towards the costs entailedl 

by wages and social charges under these regulations. 

c. The Social Commissions for Artists Regulations (the Artists Regulations) 

The main purpose of the Artists Regulations is the provision of social art commissions, loi 
which a purchase price or fee is paid. The regulations also make it possible to grant social 




i> tvnicnts which do not requi.c .. .|m.l I.. 1 lu socml art ,s 11 

.. form of assistance undei ill. . . n*.U.llon-. only if it is not possible or desirable loi the 

.SI concerned to carry out a eomn.ist.ini.. .... lie be paid a weekly subsistence allowance 

,|„ social nature of the regulations finds expression in. among other things, the method ..I 
oavnicnl of the Ice or the purchase price, viz. in weekly instalments according to certain Man 
Pauls, with a certain deduction for the artist's own income or that of his wile. I he municipal 
authorities can claim 75 % of the payments made under these regulations form the State. 


l mnpk-mentary Benefit and Credit Provisions 

Not all persons who have to maintain themselves by work - whether in paid employment <>. 
„.,i can have recourse to the benefits offered by the social insurance acts .1 their income 
.,., u-ascs or disappears altogether. This relates both to those who do not come under these 
, and to those who do come under them but in fact can no longer lay claim to benefit. lot 
Il„-M- categories the State has created provisions for the granting of standard bencl.ls, Ihe 
operation of which is likewise in the hands of the municipal authonties. 

I In- regulations in this field are: 

.i (lie Social Provisions for the Unemployed; 

/ I lie Social and Economic Provisions for Self-Employed Persons, 
i ilie Provisions for the Blind; 

.) ilie Regulations for Handicapped Persons. 

m I he Social Provisions for the Unemployed 

A the finishing touch to the Unemployment Act, the purpose of which is to insure employees 
hMinxI the financial consequences of involuntary unemployment, and wh.ch entered into loiw 
| i„|y. 1952, the Undersecretary of State for Social Affairs has put into operation regulations 

I I ii unemployed workers, known as ‘Social Provisions. 

I hr Social Provisions make a distinction between two groups, viz.; 

itmup A . This consists in the main of the unemployed who are not insured under the Un¬ 
employment Act (only a small number). 

I he unemployed worker in this group receives a weekly benefit for not more than J weeks,.. . 

, the worker who comes under the Unemployment Act. This benefit is based on a percentage 

... normal wage, but only up to a fixed maximum sum. This percentage is 80 lor a person 

,0m is a sole means of support, 70 for boarders and those living alone and for the other workers. 
,t, .ending on age, 60, 40 or 25 %. The unemployed worker is also entitled to children s a low 
rttm for every child below the age of 16, and also for children from 16 to 26 years ol age 

.. who are receiving education or attending a vocational training course, or who are not 

, nimble of reasonable working efficiency because of illness or defects. 

.,,,, /,. This group consists mainly of unemployed persons who no longer receive hcncl.l 

nude, the Unemployment Act. Those who belong to this group, like the unemployed in group 
S leecive benefit which is based on a percentage of the salary up to a certain maximum I ie 
a ,tage is 75 for a person who is a sole means of support, 60 for those living alone and > 





for those living with their families and aged at least 21. The duration of the benefit for person 
who are sole means of support and those living alone is unlimited, whilst those living with 
their families receive benefit for 26 weeks. On the other hand family payments can be made ui 
are laid down for those coming under group A. The person’s own income or that of his wife i* 
deducted in accordance with certain standards. 

The State gives 100 % subsidy for the benefit, and also a 50 % subsidy towards the salary cost! 
of those investigating the personal circumstances of the applicants. 

b. The Social and Economic Provisions for Self-Employed Persons 

These regulations relate to self-employed persons whose income has declined or threatens to 
decline to such an extent that they will no longer be able to maintain themselves in the com 
munity, and who cannot be aided, or aided adequately, by the existing institutions for th< 
granting of credit. Their purpose is to grant Government assistance to this category of persons, 
so as to restore or maintain their independence of society. 

Under the regulations the self-employed persons are divided into three groups: 

Group /. Those who need temporary assistance to maintain or restore their independence of 
society in their business or occupation, with the exception of those who belong to group II; 
Group 11. Those who need temporary assistance because they cannot carry on their business or 
follow their occupation mainly as a result of seasonal influences; 

Group III. Those with regard to whom it may be expected that temporary assistance will not 
maintain or restore their independence of society in their business or occupation. 

The self-employed persons belonging to group I or group II may be given the assistance in the 
form of; 

a. weekly loans free of interest or weekly non-recoverable grants; 

h. a lump sum, consisting of a loan free of interest, a non-recoverable grant or a combination 
of the two; 

c. a combination of the possibilities listed under a and b. 

As is the case with the other benefit regulations, the income of those who come under these 
regulations (or of their wife) is deducted. The self-employed persons who belong to group II 
have to register as applicants for employment at the labour exchange. Moreover, they may be 
placed on a project under the Social Work Provision Regulations for White-Collar Workers or 
the Municipal Social Work Provision Regulations for Manual Workers. 

Persons forming part of group III are given assistance exclusively by application of the Social 
Provisions group B. This is conditional on their ceasing to carry on their business or follow 
their occupation as self-employed persons and on their making themselves available for paid 
employment. 

The State pays the municipal authorities a subsidy of 75 % towards the costs of the benefit and 
of 50% towards the salary costs of those investigating the personal circumstances of the ap¬ 
plicants. 

c. The Provisions for the Blind 

Under these regulations blind persons may be granted financial assistance to increase their 


mill prudence of society Benefit r. divided into standard weekly payments lor subsistence and 
pi. i d payments keyed to individual cases, which are ol the nature of special social wellare. 
iii blind person's income (with the exception ol supplementary benefit under poor relief or 

... charitable sources) is deducted in part or in whole from the standard payments, which are 

upplcmented by children's allowance in appropriate cases. The costs of sick fund insurance 
mi. i% fie reimbursed. The special benefit already mentioned may be given if, as a result of the 
blindness, the financial circumstances of the blind person and, in appropriate cases, his family 
.... tsion this. This benefit may relate to special social needs which are directly connected with 
blindness, such as participation in social and cultural life in such a way that he is not placed 
tii .i disadvantage as compared with non-handicapped persons of the same social level. 

,/ I hr Regulations for Handicapped Persons 

Hi. purpose of these regulations is to ensure that provisions are made to remove obstacles 
ph venting handicapped persons from working, these obstacles being inherent in their defect, 

. Miuplaint or infirmity. 

I In concrete aims of this assistance are: 

n. restoration or development of disturbed physical or mental functions; 
h acquisition of professional skill; 

, bunging into existence the external conditions of his participation in employment; 

/ pmviding for his subsistence during a period of training or probation. 

Npphcntion of these regulations assumes that the municipal authorities will first try to tap 
i. 11 \ .lie sources. The subsidy is 50 % of the costs remaining after deduction of fls 200, which is 
I hi die municipality’s account. 





Labour Supply 


The question of labour supply in the Netherlands has three major aspects. The first is tlu 
provision of manpower for the industries and Government services, the second is the providing 
of work for the working population and thirdly there is the importance of keeping the besf 
possible balance between supply and demand on the labour market. Nowadays, labour suppljl 
is one of the responsibilities of the central Government, which has the following means at ii £ 
disposal: 

a. employment offices; 

b. vocational guidance and information; 

c. training, readjustment and rehabilitation schemes; 

d. encouraging the movement of manpower; 

e. encouraging occupational mobility; 

/. granting labour permits to foreign workers; 

g. granting permits for terminating employment; 

h. providing supplementary employment. 

These measures have grown from, and are centered on, die main duty of labour supply: th<H 
labour exchange system. 


Historical Development 

In the historical development of labour supply three stages can be distinguished. The firsl 
phase was the labour exchange as such, which was entirely in the hands of private enterprise 
Round about 1900, the position started to change. The irregular nature of supply and demand 
the rapid changes from prosperity to depression, made it essential that the problem be treatec 
in a more systematic manner. This was first undertaken by the municipal authorities. The firs 
municipal labour exchange was opened at Schiedam in 1902. After some experience had beei 
gained and the initial distrust had somewhat abated, municipal employment offices wer 
started throughout the country. This was the second phase in labour supply. In ordei to mee 
interurban requirements, district employment offices were set up. In 1930 a legal footing wa: 
given to this system by the Employment Act, which came into operation in 1932. With somi 
exceptions the Act made it impossible for labour exchanges to be operated for profit. 

The policy of the municipal employment offices was mainly of a passive nature; it was limited 
to the interchange between supply and demand, insofar as there was a call for this by employer! 
and those seeking work. The Act, however, also referred to helping employers to obtain man 
power and aiding workers to find employment. In 1941 the question of labour employment wai 
made the responsibility of the central Government. A State employment office was attached hi 
the Department of Social Affairs and had area employment offices and sub-offices throughout 
the country. This was the commencement of the third phase. 

The war years can, in this connection, be passed over without comment, since the employmenl 
office was used for entirely different purposes. 


li„ third phase in which tin- NdluilumU is now is marked by an active labour market 
M„hrv I'he aim is on the one hand h> see that industry has at its disposal the manpower which 

... and. on the other hand, to help In obtaining employmenl for all Netherlands nationals 

*li<i want to and are able to work 

H.i nuTgctic efforts in this field are manifested in many ways; firstly by a systematic and 

.. die approach to the problem. The aim is to have the greatest possible knowledge and 

.i,,-.landing of the state of the labour market in order to obtain as good a basis as possible 

Iii„ policy pursued. As there are many people and authorities interested in the situation on 
Um labour market, the Directorate for Labour Supply publishes an annual report entitled 
I h, l alwur Market’ (Arbeidsmarktbeschrijving). Apart from this there are periodical interim 
|i>tit|i. .iiions which give much statistical information. 


I huanl/ation 

Nmi.ulays the organization is as follows. A National Employment Service is attached to the 
' Da iry of Social Affairs and Public Health. This directorate consists of the National Em- 
vim-.il Service and the State Additional Employment Service. Under the Government 
I Miployment Office are 11 district offices, 86 area employment offices with 65 branch offices, 
„„i - I Slate centres for vocational training. The National Employment Service is aided by the 
(iHin.il Advisory Committee for Labour Supply, whose task is to advise on subjects concerning 

.. ||, C Government Employment Office and the State Additional Employment Service. The 

iriin.il employers’ organizations and representative central federations of trade unions have 

.ii| tors on the Central Advisory Committee. The area employment offices are organized in 

i, , way that there are sections for the major industries and trades with which they are 
. i in- rmed. By this arrangement the officials obtain a thorough knowledge of the branch of 
llidii-.lry they deal with. In addition there are separate sections for senior staff, young workers. 
It „,ttl, staff and less able-bodied workers. Many of the employment offices also have a voca- 
um. 1 1 guidance section. 


\... uiional guidance and information 

\ ulivudy touched upon above, many employment offices have sections for vocational guid- 

. In |%| these gave 21,879 recommendations on choice of vocation and study. 01 these, 

4 HOI W crc given to individual enquirers, 10,070 to schoolchildren after tests at the schools, 
t ,-.| lo registered applicants for employment. 2,951 on behalf of placement in a regional 
H hiu lor the vocational training of adults and 1,506 to persons in sanatoria, prisons and olhet 

Hhhlulions. . 

h, nit those run by the central authorities there are also municipal and private bureaus 

o hi, olio. Protestant and non-denominational) which are active in the field of vocational 
Mh. l.imv These bureaus give recommendations on choice of vocation or study to individuals 
,.,.i io schoolchildren nlier lests at the schools. The total numbers of recommendations in 
pi ,0 W118 4»),20l (Catholic bureaus. 16,628, Protestant bureaus 7,448, private non-denomina- 







tional bureaus 15,146 and municipal and other bureaus 9,979). Many private bureaus n 
subsidized by the Stale, the provinces and the municipalities. All the bureaus charge applicafl 
a fee according to income. 

Apart from vocational guidance, considerable attention is also paid to the provision of inlh| 
mation to school-leavers regarding their eventual entry into the community. By means J 
mobile careers exhibitions parents and schoolchildren can form some idea of the large vario 
of careers and occupations, whilst at a large number of schools class instruction is given 
this matter. 

Occupational mobility 

An important aid in labour exchange work is the classification of interrelated jobs. The jo 
are classified with reference to their occupational requirements. Whenever a person nowadii 
cannot get or finds it difficult to obtain employment in his own occupation, it can be determini 
by means of this classification which jobs approximately correspond to his old occupatiot 

Technical Training 

In order to meet the great demand for technically skilled workers, institutes have been start 
at which those seeking employment can qualify as technically trained workmen. These institut 
are known as State centres for vocational training, and there are 26 of them in the Netherlam 
I hose undergoing such courses receive compensation for loss of wages. In addition, it is possibl 
lot businesses which are willing to provide readjustment or rehabilitation courses for thot 
seeking employment to obtain a training allowance from the Government. 

What is railed ‘selective placement’ has been established for less able-bodied workers seekin 
employment who, as a result of mental or physical defects, disease or abnormality, are consit 
crably restricted in earning their own living. This service ascertains which occupations can t 
followed by such workers. It naturally operates by taking into consideration the capability 
acquired skills and personal wishes of the less able-bodied person. There is close cooperatid 
between the doctor and the vocational guidance adviser in such cases. This system has prov< 
successful in many cases. 

Industrialization 

In various parts ol the country the available manpower is in excess of the number of jobs them 
In such cases these areas are known as ‘workers’ surplus districts’. The aim is, first of all, 1 
provide employment opportunities in these areas by starting new industries and expanding thi 
existing ones. These measures are strongly supported by the central Government and lowdj 
authorities, and notable results have been obtained. 

Immigration 

in order to balance the supply against the demand on the labour market one has to be able in 


bu itlci lhe results of immigiuiiou I •< li cmployei wlu> employs an alien has to obtain a 
Mi i Ik permit from the (iovamnmi I tuploymeul < )!lke, so that allowance can be made for the 
him u power needs in the various blanches of industry. This also promotes the placing of the 
In man in the right job and prevents much disappointment and wasted effort, in the case of 
l- ill the employer and the alien who is unfamiliar with the ways of the country. 

Ii». pi unary aim of the work permit system is to keep the balance on the labour market. 

i.iii • national Contact 

bm (national cooperation in every field is necessary for the development of the various countries 
nl Hu world and for the furtherance of their prosperity. First and foremost, these efforts must 
m. ,il the provision of work. The Government Employment Office supervises the provisions 
i ii<l down in the agreements concerning the movement of workers from one country to another, 
lit i In-.e contact with employment offices abroad. This international contact has developed in 
|niiilnilar since 1945. Frequent consultation takes place within the now existing international 
.. mi . 1 1 ions, the aim being encouragement of the movement of labour and better organization 
Ml • mployment offices, and all that this entails. The Netherlands is a member not only of the 
|| n, bui also of Benelux, the ECSC, the EEC and the OECD. 

Iln Benelux labour agreement has led to a common labour market between Belgium, the 
N- ilu Hands and Luxembourg for those possessing the nationality of one of these countries. 

I It. I uropean Coal and Steel Community also aims at a free market for those employed in the 
innn . and the steel industry whose professional abilities are recognized and who are Dutch, 
lli Igiaii. German, French,. Italian or Luxembourg nationals. 

I In I uropean Economic Community is likewise endeavouring to create a freer labour market 
tm all workers who possess the above nationalities. 

I t.,idly. (he Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, which geographically 
H • . i . i he largest area of Western Europe, is similarly aiming at free movement of labour. It 
dm not go as far in this as the organizations mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 

I». loicMice should also be made to the exchange of student trainees. The extent of this may be 


’ii from the following table, which relates to 1961. 


( ountry of origin 

Foreign student trainees 

Dutch student 

or country visited 

in the Netherlands 

trainees abroad 

Austria 

56 

55 

Denmark 

28 

54 

Finland 

14 

11 

France 

63 

183 

Germany 

198 

219 

Great Britain 

127 

180 

Italy 

42 

28 

Norway 

9 

12 

Sweden 

16 

85 

Switzerland 

55 

76 

Other countries 

342 

159 


950 

1,062 


33 
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"i )M»Hinds nml pluyyiniiiuli | ,,, m,> |.,,,|.,.sr ill, :in-vice has four Dislml Offices located 
I m vin i« ms points in the counti v 

mpplcmcntary cmploymnii potu \ is .. i hy the Ministry of Social Affairs and Public 
M- tlih in close consultation with seven olhei departments represented on the Public Works 
itiihlmution Board. I he chairman ol the board is the Director-General of the National 
I mployment Service. Amongst the duties of the Coordination Board are, with the approval 
H» th« Minister ol Social Allairs and Public Health, the appraisal of plans for supplementary 
#••»! and the fixing of subsidies lor such works; the comparison of periodical regional work 
liof,'i tunnies with the size and nature of the requirements and with the aspects they show in 
* ' 1 ,he nationaI Policy; arbitrating on disputes as to the operation of these programmes; 

Mii'l ii.nulling all problems which may arise. 

I In hi .11 iption of the organization of supplementary employment is not yet complete, since 

.Miration ot the provincial, municipal and drainage district authorities is required. These 

ill!la a Hies are either directly or indirectly concerned in most cases. At the request of die 

f} 1 . . °* Soc,aI A| fairs and Public Health, therefore, provincial committees for employment 

'• ■ I been set up by the provincial authorities. These provincial committees are partly composed 
Hf Government officials and representatives of various provincial authorities and of industry. 
Hi. i ire responsible for arousing the interest of the local authorities and private individuals in 
■tppleiuentary employment and lor obtaining their cooperation. Furthermore, they are con 
ini in.I with the drawing up of programmes for the execution of supplementary works and with 
ll " " iyin S out o1 ' the programmes that have already been approved. In the latter respect, 
**" l" ,,vincial committees for employment have a definite executive duty to perform, 'p"> 
regulation’. In addition to these specific activities regarding stockpiling of plans, 

. 1 " ,lming - and programme regulation, the provincial committees also have the more 

i" i" i ll lask of closely following the employment situation in their area and reporting on il 
n l‘»’>K an average of 14,000 workers were employed on supplementary works. The highest 
Ini,nlieis always occur in the winter, and in that year were 24,000. The lowest figure always 
""" ' 111 lhe autLlmn ’ when harvesting offers considerable employment in private enterprise 
la I i die lowest figure was 9,000. For 1961 these figures were 4,000. 9,000 and 1 200 resnoc 
lively. 

I"" vslcms are used in supplementary works. Reclamation, land improvement and the laying 

. . 'l""* s grounds and playing fields are done by a number of private organizations which, 

. ' ‘"bpletion of the project, are reimbursed for the actual costs incurred. 

I In district offices of the Government Employment Office can take workers off these projects 

II ,l " ls work lor them in normal business. This is not possible in the case of works such as 

■ iinstruction of roads, sewers, etc., which, after being put out to public tender, are done by 
"" •mors. This kind of project can only be done when it is absolutely certain that the workers 
"ipioycd on it will not be needed during that time for normal employment. 












I In- Protection of Woi kt r. 


| In concent of workers’ protection Inis undergone a remarkable development since World 
VU. iwo At first this was chiclly interpreted as meaning the enactment of legal piovisions 

..png (he hours of work, for preventing danger to the life and health ol workers and to, 

vising the observance of these regulations. Nowadays this concept is viewed as he 

.. of a suitable atmosphere in which work can be carried out. It has been learnt that 

„ lioourahte atmosphere in the business or factory not only increases the zest for work ol those 

. V d but also, for instance, reduces the number of accidents. In this respect the C-ovcrn 

... . K is more as an adviser in this field than as a supervisor of industry. 

V, l,u as the concept of workers' protection in its original meaning is concerned, the fixing ol 
al standards has also undergone a development in this field. The first Act relating to 

[.. hours was passed in 1874. ft contained only a labour ban in the ease ol U " ,ttrul 

.. , hc U ge of 12, but it meant that the principle of State abstention from tins field had 

..hnndoned. The Labour Act of 1889 went a step further and contained regulations limiting 

.king hours of workers between the ages of 12 and 18 and also of women. The Labour 

V, ,,i |>)19 limited the hours of adult male workers in industry to an eight-hour day and a 
f. h,.in week, but in 1922, under the pressure of economic conditions, this was raised lo . ■ 

... |ier day and 48 hours per week. 

.aandard, which is also adhered to in many other countries, still applies in this country, 

ll„ mi'll the working hours of the majority of workers coming under collective labour agreemen s 

li tv• been decreased by from one to three hours. . , 

.. |9S5 the entrance age for industrial work was 14 years for both boys and girls. In lhal 

. .was raised to 15 years for girls and the aim is to raise this age limit even higher lo, boil, 

# .. of young people. Such a step will have to be accompanied by an extension ol compulsory 

..lii.mion or obligatory part-time instruction. . . ... 

11 ,i ... however, a difficult problem, in view of the lack of educational facilities and the high 

I.ale in the years following World War Two. Apart from that, more and more parcnls .m 

....nly turning to supplementary education for their children, and in businesses themselves 

„ ,„e instruction courses for young people so that they can learn a trade while working on a 
,i ii i lime basis (apprentice systems, trade schools). 

I.. certain occupations which are dangerous or unhealthy are prohibited to young 

and women, or there are special safeguards in force for such work. Overtime work is 
..II.. , .1 provided that special permission has been granted. In the granting ol such a pcrmil tin 

..mint is that, in view of the economic position of the Netherlands, a Ilex,hie policy ' • 

,1. unable; however, this does not mean that there is no resistance to the pressure for overturn 

Sunday is a general day of rest. There are, of course, exceptions to this, for instance businesses 

.mums operation; but as the Sunday rest is generally regarded in the Netherlands as an 

.an, factor, the exceptions are kept as few as possible. The most recent extension n. Ihc 

1 iiI h> ut Act has brought the agricultural worker within Us scope. In this case the puncipl. 










applied is that the main points of the Act are in lorce, such as work by young people and worno 
but that the administration is in the hands of the industry itself - the agricultural council lui 
the forestry council on which the employers' and employees' organizations are represented. 
Attention to the safety of workers has also undergone development. In 1895 a Factory Act \\,i 
passed relating to factories or places of employment where one or more prime movers < 
furnaces were in operation and where the staff numbered at least five. This Act was supersede* 
in 1934 by an entirely new one which, in principle, applies to all undertakings, even those H 
agriculture and horticulture. Many concrete regulations have been laid down in a number 


Safety Decrees with the aim of protecting workers. For instance, they concern the dimensio 
of work places in relation to the number of occupants, illumination (daylight and artificia 
dust and dampness control, the prevention and restriction of fires and accidents caused 
fires, electric installations, cloak rooms, changing rooms, eating facilities, toilets, cleanlinci 
tuupeiaturc and ventilation, safety of machinery and tools, obtaining assistance in cases; 
accidents, fire escapes, and measures against poisoning, infection and industrial diseases. 

Just as the field of workers' protection has been continually extended, so have the methods Ixi 
improved by which industrial accidents can be prevented. While in earlier days the Governmc 
was only concerned with supervising the observance of these regulations, it is nowadays chiel 
interested in the well-being of the workers. Such regulations are most definitely still essentiJ 
but the conviction is steadily growing that the workers’ mental approach plays a very imporlad 
part in the prevention of accidents. The aim is therefore the promotion of a healthy humtj 
relationship in the business itself. With this in mind many large undertakings have starl 
safety committees. An important part of the activities of these committees is connected with ij| 
Safety Institute at Amsterdam. This institute provides information about various hazan 
organizes safety congresses and distributes brochures. 

In many of the larger businesses there are also industrial medical services which are engaged |l 
for instance, preventive medical care and hygiene in the business itself. At present, these serviq 
are developing rapidly. There is a scientific institute at Leyden, the Institute for Prevent^ 
Medicine, which gives active guidance in all kinds of research in the field of industrial media® 
and does pioneering work on such subjects. 

A bill is in the course of preparation, and this will make industrial medical services compuls 
for undertakings which have more than a certain number of workers and for those which . 
particularly dangerous. 

Besides the Labour Act and the Factory Act there are a number of other Acts relating to I 
protection of workers. For instance, there is the Act introduced in 1952 which deals with daitj 
gerous equipment, both home-manufactured and imported. In this respect, even though 
name of the Act does not suggest it, it refers not only to the dangerous equipment but also ( 
the relevant safety measures. The first regulation under this Act came into operation in Fiji 
and stipulated an annual inspection for lifts and similar equipment. 

There is also the Stonecutters' Act of 1921, in which separate regulations are prescribed for 
safety and working hours of stone cutters. Then there is the Silicosis Act, which is aimed I 
combating the danger of silicosis and other lung diseases caused by dust. Under the 
mentioned Act the working and processing of sandstone, including sandblasting, is prohibit^ 

In the Stevedores' Act of 1914, regulations are laid down Ibi the protection and working hoi 
of those engaged in loading and unloading of ships In tin* Driving Homs Act of 1936 provisioH 
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are made for the protection of drivers against excessively long working spells and for safetj 
The Home Worker,' Ac, of 1«3 protect, home worker, m.mly m connectto 
with the often urn., u,tec,or, hygienic condition, onder which such work ha,I to. ht earned 
A new Home Workers’ Act is in the course of preparation which, in principle, forbid yp 

xJpIotection of workers against ionizing rays is regulated by the Ionizing Rays Safety Decn 
which is based on the Safety Act of 1934. The Decree contains regulations relating to dj 
protection of workers against the dangers of equipment and substances emitting ionizing ray 
h lays down maximum permissible doses as are internationally accepted, and also regulator 
Lie protection and shielding of the equipment, for the construction of laboratories, etj 
for the transport, storage and disposal or discharge as waste of substances emitting lonizir^ 
rays. The Decree also regulates the medical supervision of radiological and equivalent construi 

ThT Netherlands is a member of the European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) an, 
consequently is subject to the obligation to adjust its existing and future legislation to Euratom 
‘directives for establishing the basic standards for the protection of the population and d 
employees against the dangers entailed by ionizing rays’. Pursuant to this obligation, legislatid 

measures are in an advanced stage of preparation. . . , . 

This supervision of the observance of the Acts dealing with labour protection is in the handsoj 
the Labour Inspectorate. This has a Central Service with headquarters at The Hague and, fofj 
the purpose of administering the Acts, the country is subdivided into 10 districts. There isf 
chief inspector in charge of each district, assisted by technical civil semnte tod in pectori 
there is also a woman inspector for supervising the working conditions of factory girls. I 
TlLLabour Inspectorate is, however, not only active in supervising the observance of h 
various Acts Tl also undertakes many kinds of investigations, collects information on workm, 
conditions, staff control and suchlike, gives advice to industries and encourages them to m ^ 
the necessary arrangements for improving the well-being of workers. 


Wage Policy 


i ,, World War Two employers and employees irithc' wages and 

.... .« fix wages and other conditions of empin^oim o „ , olU ,nve 

.- on ^ uy "TZ 

^ reementS - ThlS X lult of sometimes laborious negotiations. They were subject to 
• " “.is- The wages were the result « which were the reS ult of historical development, 
tin situation on the labour market conditi industrv the power of the unions, etc. As a 

.. P° sition of a certa,n '™° d ,'led a richly variegated, kaleidoscopic picture. 

i. all of all this the prewar wage system P > lated subjects in exceptional cases. 

11 ,. authorities only intervened in wage elermin re g U i a ting the making binding 01 

L , sample of such intervention ,s to be found thc Mini s.er of Social 

non binding of provisions in collective la our agre ements which were appli 

Ulan's the right to make certain provisions of elective Me^ jn a bralK h of 

,1,1. to what he considered a considerable majority **£££*> J the rcqucsl „,e 

generally binding in the Wh °H"H ed in t he collective labour agreement 

h ~ 

HHmition, is still 

:: . - ** 

. I*"* 1 * 0f Employment Relation, Dear* 1945, triad . 

i.. put this policy into effect, the Extra ry mentioned above. Although the 

... instituted the Board ot Go»em,m,. — .... 

i,'". t - r “"-‘ i ™ o n r or lto .. 

.. Conciliators is a stdelme. though an l " ip0 ‘|‘ 1 " , ls °" e , dcgrec of iii.lepcLitleine 

.-. 

Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health. 

oigiini/titions of employers and employees or ex officio, 
rtpproving collective labour agreements; 







<•. making provisions of collective labour agreements generally binding or non-binding on J 
entire branch ol industry; h 1 

d - p^ n e 8 nt UP directives Wlth regard t0 the re S ulati0 " of wages and other conditions of ent 

c. if requested to do so by interested parties, granting dispensation from a binding wan 
arrangement approved collective labour agreement or provisions of a collective labou 
agreement which have been made binding. 

In its function the Board of Government Conciliators cooperates closely with the FoundaJ 

adwi f r ,H p a EXlra ° rd,nary Em P'°y menl Relati °'^ Decree, the Board must seek J 
advree of the Foundation of Labour before taking a decision of more general import 1 

The Boa.d can also invite public corporations and other organizations of employers and cm 
p oyees o give their opinion ,n appropriate eases. In practice not a single decision with regun 
to a certain branch of industry is taken without the organizations concerned being given J 
opportunity to explain their point ol view and to defend their interests. 

In recem years the binding wage arrangements of the Board of Government Conciliators hal 

a resui of U wh y ich eP h aC | * "^ l ab ° Ur agreements and bindi "S collective agreements, J I 

a result of which the stress ,n wage determination has come to fall to a greater extent th 1 
formerly on organized industry. a l 

The employer is forbidden to grant to the employee wages or other conditions of employme, 
which deviate from the binding wage arrangement or the approved collective labour agreemcn 
oi rom provisions of collective labour agreements which have been made generally bindiiJ 
cgal penalties are attached to this prohibition. Immediately after the liberation the Board J 
overnment Conciliators granted permission for wages to be increased by a certain percental* 
as a temporary measure. However, it was soon found that this increase, viewed in the light „| 
k .'St in the cost ol living, was inadequate. Consequently the Board then proceeded in 

industrv T rf™ the Vari ° US indUStrieS and * radcS in “^ultat.on with organizl 

, 7 ' y " ™ 1 d ^ Crta "’ CqLllllbnum was achieved between wages and prices. However, the 
ge level could not be permanently maintained as it stood. The development of economic hie 

n *•—* on «—. i go,™,™ 

mtiative of the Foundation of Labour, and after due consultation of the Foundation, decide] 
o introduce general wage rounds, i.e. general wage increases applicable to the whole of Duhli 
industry, chiefly m order to absorb the recurrent tension between wages and prices I 

The wage round of 1 October, 1954. was fundamentally different in nature. In this case it wj 
not so much a question of adjusting wages to the cost of living, which had remained stable for 

he nation ^ ra ‘ herl ° **** 35 equitable as P ossible a distribution J 

the national income, which had meanwhile risen. The same can be said about the liberalize J 

oi secondly labour conditions granted under certain conditions in the autumn of 1955 1 

At the end o 1955 the Government expressed its readiness to cooperate in the retlilarion ol J 

ratel ^fnav fordff r'T ^ make r P ° SSib ' e l ° arriVC * “ greatCr dlffera ' d ^on between tin 
th s s W d en ' , S ' ‘ f empl0ymenl ’ Productivity and financial position justillJ 
this, and subject to such coordination as was considered desirable. Furthermore, a limit J 

t t ;rr n r Wa8eS and a™! ° f empl0yment fr0m firm to was permitted, owing J 
the fact that the Government displayed its willingness to permit more differentiation than usual 

so far with regard to the regulations on the distribution of profits. 


) Sec the chapter on the Foundation of* Labour. 


w Minn the framework of llus policy the Government, having consulted the Social and Economic 

• "mini and the Foundation of Labour, authorized the Board of Government Conciliators at 
,l " beginning of 1956 to approve proposals for the increase of the legal wages and other con- 

s of employment to not more than 6 %, provided that this would not result in an increase 
I" |»I ices. This increase could only be passed on in the prices if the wage increase were not more 
Hmu C o , and provided the necessity of increasing the prices had been demonstrated to the 
d'Uisler of Economic Affairs or to the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

A ,» result of special circumstances - the boom and the overstrained labour market resulting 

• ' ■m (his - this wage round did in fact work out as a practically uniform increase of the wage 
level by 6 %. 

-s I, Hit deterioration in the economic situation meant that in 1957 and 1958 there could be no 
•l"* • llon of a system of freer wage policy. Only in a limited number of cases in which wages 

• M.l obviously lagged behind were wage increases permitted. 

I " 'i until mid 1959, after the Dutch economy had recovered, did the Netherlands Government 
n. ide. partly on the recommendation of the Social and Economic Council, to return tc a system 

ifil I leer wage determination. As a criterion of the possibilities of increasing wages and improving 
hiIu i terms of employment the Government decided to introduce the development of produc- 

II 'fV and, in particular cases, of the profit-earning ability of the branch of industry or the 
*'* 1 a- Furthermore, the most important condition governing approval of wage increases and 
i»" I Movement of other terms of employment is that this may not lead to a rise in prices. 

!«• Mdes the introduction ol greater differentiation, the Government also considers it desirable 
iviam a certain degree of coordination. For instance, a wage increase which too greatly 
^ '< > *ls the average national rise in productivity should be avoided, in view of possiblv unfa- 
"in.iblc consequences for the labour market, and should if possible be combined with price 
h»liK iions. Moreover, it is logical that - from the point of view of coordination too — it will 
Im . to be possible to increase wages in the course of time in those branches of industry where 

• is little increase in productivity and the development of the profit-earning ability is not 
Mil Ik lent either. In those cases it is inevitable that the wage increase will have to be passed on 
i" the consumer in part or in its entirety. With regard to the wages in those sectors not forming 
Ciiii of business it may be added that these will follow the trend in business. 

1 lit lollowing may be said about the motives which have led to the introduction of a system of 
i"-i wage determination. One of the main motives is the desirability of shifting the main 
" I u >nsibility for wage determination trom the authorities to business. Moreover, such a system 
i"iuli*is a maximum increase in prosperity possible for the employees of the various branches 
"i industry and a better synchronization is obtained between the development of wages and 
ilml ol productivity. Last but not least, reference may be made to the stimulating effect of a 
vhiem of freer wage determination on productivity. 

I ">.illy, on the advice of the Social and Economic Council, the Government has expressed its 

• * ‘idiness in principle to reorganize wage determination. This would be done by instituting a 
^ n ’ rs * ouncil and by transferring the powers of the Board of Government Conciliators to the 
•"i i.il and Economic Council and this new Wages Council. A bill on this subject is at present 
"• preparation. 
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Employers’ Organizations 


Employers’ organizations began to develop relatively late in the Netherlands. In the previoi 
century individualism among employers was considerable, under the influence of liben 
economic philosophy and as a reaction to the restraint of the guilds in earlier centuries. Thf 
Netherlands believed in the principle of free trade, and the authorities scarcely concern 
themselves with economic life. 

The social problem, which came to the fore towards the end of the previous century, was th 
direct cause of the employers’ organizing more widely. 

Whilst the Employer’s Liability Act was being considered in 1899, a number of manufactui 
drew up a petition to voice certain objections. This was done in a rather makeshift fashion, a 
some manufacturers realized that this was not the right way of going about things. They founded 
the Association of Netherlands Employers so that they could be informed about matters soonci 
and so would be able to influence the course of events. 

It was soon evident that an organization per branch of industry was needed for dealing wiili 
questions relating to the direct terms of employment of personnel. As a result of this thj 
employers in the various industries proceeded to organize separately. 

World War One helped considerably to foster the growth of employers’ organizations. Mai 
emergency measures were taken in the industrial field, so that more consultation was requir< 
Some organizations were concerned with both labour matters and commercial subjects, bui 
there were also branches of industries in which there were separate associations for these tw( 
groups of subjects. Most of these organizations for individual industries were averse to 
central organization, since such an organization must of course work along general lines ami 
with general aims. It was felt that the differences between the various industries were too greai 
for that. However, at the beginning of this century the number of problems increased greatly, 
so that in the long run the need arose for a certain degree of contact, to enable ideas to bo 
exchanged about similar questions. 

Consequently, the Association for Central Consultation in Labour Matters for Employers' 
Unions was founded in 1920. The aim* was to further the employers’ general interests in the 
Field of labour by such means as collecting data, promoting further consultation betwecifl 
employers and reaching unanimous agreement on various questions. As the name indicated, 
the members were organizations which remained autonomous, so that the Association rarelyj 
came into contact with the outside world. 

The same year also saw the foundation of the Central Industrial Federation, which was joined 
by organizations of commercial and economic employers’ associations. 

The aim of the Federation was consultation on problems in the commercial field. It took d 
stand against any interference which might limit or prevent the growth of Dutch industry, so 
that the Federation had more to do with the outside world and played a tfnore active part than 
the Association for Central Consultation. 

Some years before, namely in 1917, the Federation of Netherlands Manufacturers’ Association# 
had been set up. This was a federation of general and local employers' associations, and Ms 
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mirposc became to combat all kinds of emergency measures remaining in the Netherlands from 
w ,n Id War One which harmed free development. It had further the general aim ot representing 

..crests of Dutch industry at home and abroad. After the Factories Act came into force in 

Hip), ihis Federation also became active in the social field. 

.. iiuenlly, in the Twenties there was not only the Association of Netherlands Employers, 

| Ml i iiIso three blanket organizations covering all employers who believed that the labour 

...i nK'iit should be non-denominational. In 1926 the Association of Netherlands Employeis 

iit.i i he two industrial federations, as they were called, amalgamated. The new organization 
., a , hlistened the Federation of Netherlands Employers; its aim was the furtherance of the 
, moiiiic interests of industry. The Association for Central Consultation continured to exist 
1 1< 'it}'side the Federation of Netherlands Employers. One was concerned with social problems, 
ill, other with commercial and economic ones. This has remained so ever since, though ol 
L„i,..,. further changes have occurred under the influence ot social developments. Sepaiate 

. . must also be made of a general non-sectarian organization founded in 1919 and still 

m , msI cnee, viz. the General Employers’ Association, a federation of associations of individual 
!„ iiiu hcs of industry, which acted as a catch-all for the employers in whose branch of industry 

.. was no employers’ association. From the start the Association was active in the social 

n, 1,1 and up to 1940 kept in close touch with the Association for Central Consultation. Since 
l'i I, ii has collaborated with the Central Social Employers’ Federation, which is the post-war 
... to the Association for Central Consultation. 

1 1 .. 1 only the employees but also the employers have denominational organizations, viz. a 

* Hlholic and a Protestant one. In 1891 a Protestant social congress was held, which testified to 

desire in Protestant circles for a Protestant social programme. The consequence of the 
I'l.ilcslant social congress was that in 1892 300 employers decided to found a Protestant 
..II'.iui/ation, which was given the name of the Boaz Association ol Netherlands Employers. 
I, w,;i general organization with members in very divergent branches of industry. After a lew 
p in>, ii became evident that this association was no longer viable: it was too heterogeneous to 
Kiimve. In 1917 it was decided to disband Boaz and to split it into a Protestant Fanners 
\urnu iation, a Protestant Employers’ Association and a union of Protestant Associations of 

11.. I fading Middle Classes. 

I mi years afterwards a point of controversy in Protestant circles - which incidentally still 
. m .iihough to a lesser extent - was whether the Protestant employers would not be advised to 
i.iiii I Ik* non-denominational general and specialized associations for the purpose ol furthering 

• in ii social and economic interests and at the same time combine in Protestant organizations 
Im ,. d on social classes. Some Protestant employers were in favour of this, with the result that, 

, imput ed with the non-denominational employers’ organizations, the Protestant ones remained 
til modest proportions. Despite this, the Protestant Employers’ Association had great influence 
. 1 . practice, owing to its particular principles, as a result of which it won the right to be repre- 
ii idl’d in the discussions between the employers, with the unions and the authorities and in the 
PMill bodies. 

I in Koman Catholic employers’ associations, on the other hand, developed much more strongly 
in-ill I mm the start, since the Roman Catholic section of the population, which for centuries 
s ..I to be content with an inferior position, felt the need for organizations of their own much 
mm. strongly. And added to (his is the fact that in Roman Catholicism there is a much closer 
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the^R 11 ° ft h^ R ® rnarl hi thHast^cent^O'In'particulJ 

BrabamTnd? h C$ 'h ^ Nether ' ands mainly lived “ the southern provinces of No t! 
etwhere"n the^ “ ** 3 ^ure front J 

large number ot employers associations in the various industries. In 1919 the Roman Catholi 
Federation of Employers' Associations was founded I 

^rs;“r;i:t catho "7 nd Protestant a-***. h a d ^ J 

Domes, btnce 1921 the chairman and secretaries had met regularlv in the rirele „f f, i.. ,■ 1 

stLonTf° yerS 'f^Associations to discuss general problems in the social and economic fiekT'J 

nn n du r, O CO T aCt C T, ab ° Ut in the Ne ‘ herlands branch of lhc International OrganizaJ] 
Industrial Employers. This organization was founded in 1919 on the occasion of the fiJ 

International Labour Conference, held at Washington. It was concerned with the preparatJ 

aimed aTI lnlCrnat ' onal Labour Conferences. Since the Netherlands branch natural 

aimed un.fonn point of view, this joint body led to the various federations consulting on 
anoihe. more intensively on the various problems, particularly those in the social Held, socia 
cyslation and the legulation ol terms of employment. 

In August 1941 all the employers’ federations were disbanded, both non-denominational an| 
ccrcarian because they refused to collaborate with the Netherlands Labour Front which InJ 

£ * ** °“ * ,,er ,h ' 

“d “ ™ T" F “ ,e “ i “ 0f . N '‘ h ' rl " d! Era|,l0> “ W “ ‘P® i~.o an econo, J 

' . part - The economic part kept the old name: the Federation of NetherlanJ 

from Za 'r'ZT b6Came the Central Social Employers’ Federation, which was foLcJ 
exist alongsr^IoL independent 31 ' 0 "’ ^ ° r8aniZati ° nS ’ Whldl Werc ,bunded 194 N 
The Federation of Protestant Employers’ Associations in the Netherlands returned after tl.J 
war with the same aims and function in the economic and social fields as before 1941 In the! 
Roman Catholic sector the Genera. Catholic Employers' Association wastZed whi h 

“”"1 1 Z u*.her with ihe Ron,™ C.Wic F^3 " 
Employers Associations, which is mainly concerned with social problems 1 I 

The tratlmg middle classes in the Netherlands are organized in separate organizations Bel J 

lammg measures to improve the position of the retail trade and small-scale industry I 

were followed in 1902 by a congress at Amsterdam held at the invitation of the Amstjl 
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i nn Shopkeepers' Association. Ii was decided to set up the Netherlands Union of Associations 
4 dn I railing Middle Classes, l ias gave the impetus to a more rapid development of trades- 
""Hi s organizations in the Netherlands. 


."ii/ations ol the trading middle classes can be subdivided into central or class organizu 

■ did trade or employers' associations. The first are concerned with furthering the general 

. . ;lnd social m'erests of their members, the latter further those interests which arc 

f. . c, "icerned with the business carried on. There are four central or class organizations. 

i Hu Royal Netherlands Tradespeople’s Association, the Netherlands Catholic Trade - 
( •rl. s Association, the Protestant Tradespeople’s Association, and the Netherlands Federn- 

. . Associations of the Trading Middle Classes. The Royal Netherlands Tradespeople's 

' - - i.Hion has evolved from the Netherlands Union of Associations of the Trading Middle 

! "icntioned above. It is non-sectarian and non-political, and is the largest organization 
thin field. 

Hu Netherlands Catholic Tradespeople's Association dates from 1912. when the existing 

. 111 " nions of the trading middle classes were federated. In 1915 this federation was eon 

"" "I into a national federation of diocesan unions. Since 1933 the Netherlands Catholic 
f 1 "' 1 ' • |K ' l, P le ’ s Association has been not only a federation of the five diocesan organizations, 
a also the blanket organization of a large number of national federations of employers' 

.. Thc Prot estam Tradespeople's Association was founded in 1918. Partly under lhc 

}"'. . ° r the First Protestant social congress of 1891 local Protestant employers’ associations 

. .. mt0 beln ®’ wbich together formed a general employers' association, from which the 

|l>'" mlton ol Protestant Trading and Industrial Middle Classes emerged, among others, as the 
* "h "l a split. In 1935 the latter organization was converted into the present association, l hc 

. .lai ian. Protestant and Catholic associations collaborate in the Consultative Committee 

il" I ederations of Associations of the Trading Middle Classes. 

I" thi I hirties there came into being an organization which in some respects was Socialist in 

. . " ul which in 1949 was 8i ven Ihe name of Netherlands Federation of Tradespeople's 

A.u mi ions. 

.. a v _ cry lar 8 e number of trade or employers' associations, a considerable number of 

wW* ;ilfiliated to the federations. 

"hi per cent ol the trading middle classes belong to one or the other of these organizations. 

I" i'. • onsiderably lower than the equivalent figure for industry (85 to 90 %) or for agriculture 
' 1 hc reasons for lhis arc ‘he individualistic nature of the tradespeople, the heterogeneous 
""i"''" lun ol lhe elass ' both functionally and as regards income, and the fact that there is 
■" competition among the trading middle classes. Before 1940 the percentage ol 

"."gani/ed was 15 to 20, so that there has been a considerable advance. 

■ I ederations of employers’ organizations collaborate with those of the tradespeople's 

. . and those 0, the farmers’ organizations in the Administrative Council lor I about 

wl,ich concerns ‘‘self with social problems. However, the council lakes no pan in 
1 i negotiations. It is especially responsible for coordination and documentation. Only on a 

■ - is.ons has it come into contact with the outside world in such matters as issuing a 

♦ •ii- mom, etc. 
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Employees’ Unions 


The genesis of employees’ unions in the Netherlands is closely bound up with the industr 
development of that country in the 19th century. It was in part due to this development that tl 
Dutch trade union movement was born about 1870. 

Other factors of great influence in this respect were the changes in social and economic idea 
as witness in particular the legal provisions made in the field of labour. 

About 1860 there existed in the Netherlands various local associations of typographers an 
others whose principal task was to act as mutual aid societies in cases of sickness, accidei 
death, birth, etc. One of these associations grew in 1866 into the General Netherlands Typo 
raphers’ Union, which was joined by various other existing mutual aid associations. 

In 1866 the diamond-cutters also proceeded to organize. Workers from other branches I 
industry followed. The General Netherlands Workmen’s Federation, the first federation 1 
workers’ unions, came to the fore. This federation expected results in particular from consul!J 
tion and cooperation with the employers. 

In 1877 an independent organization of Protestant workers was formed, under the name 1 
Patrimonium. This was in part a reaction to the non-denominational nature of the ♦Genera 
Netherlands Workmen’s Federation. The Patrimonium was likewise not interested in followiitt 
the path of strikes and direct action. 

In 1891 the encyclical ‘Rerum Novarum’ appeared. This had a great influence on social devclj 
opment. In 1893 the National Labour Secretariat was founded. The stimulus for this had bait 
given some years previously by the Socialist International. Seven unions, together with I 
political organization, joined the Social Democrat Association. 

The National Labour Secretariat, which in 1895 had more than 15,000 members, specialized || 
unofficial strikes. It soon came under the influence of the anarchists. The consequence of thif 
was that after a few years a number of unions left the Secretariat or were expelled. Despite 
repeated attempts in that direction, the last years of the 19th century' did not see a new blanket 
organization. 

In 1903 strikes broke out in the Amsterdam docks, followed by strikes of railwaymen. Although 
these strikes were successful at first and found a tremendous response in the country, ihi 
workers ultimately lost the action, mainly because of the lack of solidarity, faulty organization 
and a shortage of competent leaders. And yet the year 1903 was an important one, particular! 
for the Socialist labour movement, since as a result of the events of that year a number A 
unions gradually came into closer contact in subsequent years, and finally, in 1905, proceeded 
to form a blanket organization, the Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions, the NW, whicl 
adopted the course of gradual consolidation of the labour movement. The NW started w ith 
20,000 members. Just over ten years later membership was 100,000 and by 1920 it had readied 
247,000. 

In 1909 the National Christian Federation of Trade Unions was founded by ten organization) 
with over 5,000 members. At first both Protestant and Catholic workers were members of ililll 
organization, but ultimately this interconfessional ism did not meet with the approval of tli»> 
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1 pate, and the Catholic workers left the National Christian Federation, so that this 
Mlili'li covered only Protestant trade unions. 

in luon a Bureau for the Roman Catholic Trade Unions was founded, which was joined by 

,.. gunizations with 9,300 members. In 1926 this Bureau made way for the Roman Catholic 

ft,iikmen’s League. In 1910 the National Christian Federation of Trade Unions and the 
l< him.iii Catholic Workmen's League .numbered 7,000 and 12,000 members respectively, whilst 
lit p) M) the figures were 70,000 and 158,000. 

1 iiullv, the Netherlands Association of Trade Unions was founded, for the purpose of combin- 
♦mi unit denominational unions in a separate organization. 

Mi. i Worl War One the labour movement in the Netherlands developed quickly. The unions 
It,it led to devote more attention to their organizational machinery, and paid organizers and 
III i« i.tries who made trade unionism their career were to be found everywhere. The unions 
(fil'd m improve the general education of thier members by courses, and they set up holiday 
liMim -. and sanatoria. 

I In number of trade union members increased from 352,000 in 1917 to 828,000 in 1933. Although 
iti. In hour movement displayed great activity in the period between the two World Wars, there 
Erir hardly any national labour conflicts. In the Netherlands it was soon realized that a strike 
• in . both ways, and is particularly dangerous for a country with relatively large exports. 

I In depression in the Thirties meant a period of decline for the unions, too: greater unemploy- 

,1 . higher expenditure, lower income and a weaker bargaining position. The number of 

liudi union members dropped from 828,000 in 1933 to 743,000 in 1938, alter which it rose again 
In "JN.OOO as a result of the economic revival. 

Ktim'lliing should also be said about the development of two blanket organizations. In the 
I'tMind between the two World Wars the membership of the National Labour Secretariat 
IPidiiully declined; it could not hold its own with the NW. The Communists then tried to get 

,i ... in the NVY, but this failed, so that it may be said that in the years between 1918 and 

i * in ( ommunism remained of minor importance in both politics and the labour movement in 
lllr Netherlands. 

t int Netherlands Association of Trade Unions, which was mentioned above, came into being 
in l‘> M >, when federations of unions of civil servants, white-collar workers and manual workers 
fltiHdcd to collaborate. In 1933 the Netherlands Association of Trade Unions had 45,000 
IHi mhers, and in 1940, 50.000. 

In ih. period between the wars a close concentration of unions in federations occurred. In 1917 
(In number of trade unionists affiliated to a federation was 63 %, in 1933 this figure was 85 %. 

I ln|i occupation years were very difficult for the labour movement, since at first its work was 
hampered, and in 1941 and 1942 forbidden. 

An. i the liberation trade unionism in the Netherlands quickly revived. The NW and the 
i l.iihiuul Christian Federation of Trade Unions reappeared under their old names, whilst that 
i.i Hi.- Roman Catholic Workmen's League was altered to Catholic Workers’ Movement, the 
t \ It I he Netherlands Labour Secretariat, which still had 10,000 members in 1940, did not 
M i id ii After the liberation the United Federation of Trade Unions was founded. The aim of 
Him organization was to combine all workers in one body. At first it tried to amalgamate with 
Hi. NW, Nothing came of these attempts, mainly because the United Federation of Trade 














Unions gradually emerged us a C ommunist organization. In 1948 tin- Netherlands AssodulJ 
of Trade Unions was refounded. 

Apart from the field of the regulation of terms of employment, mainly by means of collet l| 
abour agreements, the three large federations of trade unions are very active in other direclij 
They are represented in numerous social, economic and financial organs which act as advise 

pubhc law 11 * G0Ver " ment and/or fulfil al1 kinds of functions as co-partners in the spheJ 

Social and economic developments led to the three large federations of trade unions regroup! 1 
the affiliated unions after the war. They were organized per branch of industry, that is to sav| 
employees, technical, commercial and administrative, from the senior to the junior positions .1 
a certain branch of industry wishing to become union members join a union set up for lit 
branch of industry by each of the various federations. This was a difficult matter, since numeral 
bonds which had developed over a long period of time had to be severed. This development lid 
been under way for a number of years, but is still not entirely completed 
In the Netherlands membership of a union is not compulsory. About half of the work! 
population are working members. Just as is the case with political parties, the unions have if 
special rights; they are ordinary associations, and arc absolutely identical with one another. 1 

The Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions (NVV) 

The NW recognizes the principles of human brotherhood, justice, truth, responsibility J 
respect lor the human personality. It aims at a reformation of social and economic life so t!n| 
everybody has equal opportunities in life. It regards a planned society as essential. If J 
insofar as the public interest demands, the control, organization and supervision of the meat] 
o production and. if necessary, of property, must be placed in the hands of the community. 1 
ol lhc ‘ NVV ls t0 further the interests of the workers and their families, in particull 
I io.se interests lying in the field of labour. In this connection it may be mentioned that the NVV 
ins a Women s League with more than 100 branches and a total of over 10,000 members. | 

I lie national organ of the NW is the ‘Stem van de Arbeid’ (The Voice of Labour), which I 
turned at the whole family. There is also a fortnightly publication for shop stewards and oil J 
officials entitled ‘De Vakbeweging' (The Labour Movement). Institutions of the NVV incluJ 
the general building fund, which gives financial aid for the construction of buildings for iJ 
Utcal branches, the Scientific Bureau, the Legal Service, the TB Fund, the School Servii 
Foundation and a couple of holiday homes for the members and their families. 

20 unions are affiliated to the NW, the largest of which, the General Metal Workers’ Union 
has 100,000 members. 

The NW is itself affiliated to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
On 1 January, 1962, it had 509,000 members. 

The Netherlands Catholic Workers Movement (KAB) 

This federation of unions accepts and professes the principles of the Christian religion, as taught 
by Christ and preached by the Catholic Church in His name. The interests furthered by li„ 

KAB may be subdivided into religious and spiritual, social and economic, socio-medical .. 

financial, together with the specific interests of working-class youth and those of the worn J 


*n.l i ni*, Ihese inliTvslN .nc liiiili*i*«l 11 m• •»irI» • » mmihu ol organizations diocesan assotia 
(h • • unions, the central coma il 11*• I \h • • v i.«•. die Catholic workers’ youth movement 
in I the Catholic workers wivr. issoriatiou 

Hu diocesan associations lurlla i in then respective dioceses the religious, cultural, social and 
H. i.li. .il interests of the member, and then families. I he 25 unions are particularly concerned 
tuili social and economic interests common to workers belonging to a certain branch ol 
iMilm.ii v T he largest union, the Catholic building workers’ union, has 54,(XX) members, 
tlu institutions of the KAB include ‘Regained Vitality’, which is active in the field of public 
|||.«lih ,iud which has a sanatorium and a convalescent home for mothers; the A. (’. de Bruijn 
Itinhiiiic, which is concerned with the social and economic education of the future union 
miI' Hn its; the Central Travel Fund, which arranges trips at home and abroad; the Central 
p. . Savings Bank, with 185,000 depositors and a balance of 65 million guilders, and the 

ft*.dia Cooperative Life Insurance Company. Of the services,reference may be made to 

Hu publicity Service and the Cultural Service. The KAB is affiliated to the International 
I . .I. ill ion of Catholic Workers' Movements and to the International Federation of Christian 
Ih.I. I Inions. On 1 January, 1962, the KAB had 414,000 members. 

Ilu Motional Christian Federation of Trade Unions (CNV) 

III. mm which the National Christian Federation of Trade Unions has set itself is to further 
lli. ... tal, economic and moral interests of the members of the affiliated unions in particular 
uid "I employees in general. For that purpose it aims at social conditions which are in accord 
hm< *' with Christian principles of justice and brotherhood. The means to this end arc I he 
i... i li. ranee of Protestant unions for each branch of industry, the provision of social, economic 
Dilil I. gal information to the affiliated organizations, a study of social problems, the training ol 

• iMployces, fostering a high standard of public health and housing, and collaboration with 
.ah.a federations of unions. The national organs are ‘De Gids’ (The Guide) ‘Evangelic en 
M . 1 1'.chappy’ (Gospel and Society) en ‘Jonge Handen’ (Young Hands). Among the institutions 
id ilu CNV are the fund for combating TB and fostering public health; the legal bureau; the 
Ilium v; the educational and fi lm s service; the school for officials; holiday homes; and a (’entral 
I mi.I for granting credit for operating union buildings. 

I h. number of organizations affiliated to the CNV is 26. The largest of these is the Netherlands 
Pi.. i. slant Union of Civil Servants, with 38,000 members. The CNV is affiliated to the Inter- 
m.iUmikiI Federation of Christian Trade Unions. On 1 January, 1962, the membership ol the 

• NV was 224,000. 

Vi i her lands Association of Trade Unions (NVC) 

II, i, |cs the three large federations of unions in the Netherlands there is an organization which 
*m I. * pi *. an attitude of political independence. This is the Netherlands Association of Trade 

...is, to which 15 unions are affiliated. The NVC publishes a monthly for members of the 

tilth.iird organizations, entitled ‘Nederlandse Vakcentrale’ (Netherlands Association of Trade 
l in..ns); on behalf of the shop stewards, etc., a quarterly appears, entitled ‘Kaderblad’ (Shop 
in \ .ids’ Journal). A written course is given for the training of new shop stewards. On I 
l mu. ii y, 1962, the NVC had 11,(XX) members. 
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I he Foundation of Labour 


The idea of permanent cooperation between the organizations of employers and thoi 
employees dates back to the period between the two World Wars. Owing to the fact that m 
and more collective labour agreements were concluded, there was considerable contact bet 
the organizations of employers and employees per branch of industry. The conviction 

“ I* C ° U , ld beUer bC S ° IVed byj0 ' nt consultatio " than by conflict steadily v« 
g und. Furthermore when social insurance was extended more and more, both emplo 

to beTet unbv th Cre t0 bC deS ' rOUS ° fplaCing itS ' m P lc mentation in the hands of bo, 

P ’ organizations, whilst the State exercised supervision. A third reason for 
demand tor permanent cooperation was that the authorities felt an ever-growing need to he 

resulrTof ° ° rgani f. ed empl0yerS and workers before adopting certain measures. One of J 
this was that a High Court ol Labour was instituted by law. in which the cenll 

crruecLthe need ** em P loyees Were among those le P res ented. This automatical 

eated the need for direct contact between employers’ and workers’ organizations. 1 

t may be said that since 1928 there has been regular informal consultation between the leadi] 

igures ol both groups. In 1938 another problem became current: should a more consolidate 

cooperation, operating towards the outside world, come into effect? However the outbreak ,i 

war prevented these plans from being realized. Although the organizations were dissolvj 

dmmg the occupation, numerous discussions were held between the leading representatives! 

z rr '" e end ° r ,he ” r ,he ° r wL * u ;™| 

. able to start immediately, this was given the form ofa private body. However the found! 
lame’ work" ' P " ValC f ° lindUt '° n Sh ° U ' d eStablish the basis »'°r a public corporation doing il* 

,- h |\ F °“ nddt,on was recognized by the authorities as the principal advisory body in the soci 
field. The purpose of the Foundation was a double one 

Through the Foundation the central organization of employers and employees in indust,J 
tiade agriculture and the trading middle classes would have to take a joint stand towards II,r 

donstr ft °" ” S qUeSti ° nS and SeC ° ndly a CCrtain cohesion between these organ J 
tions internally would have to be fostered. In order to prevent one party from gaining P rX 

derance. it was agreed that, although the numbers of employers’ and employees’ organization! 
were not the same, they would vote on a basis of parity. Foi- the 
meant a considerable step forward, compared with the past. 

The Government has made intensive use of the Foundation of Labour. In the course oft 
years its has given its opinion to the Government and Government bodies in at least 2 .XU] 
cases. It was found that the Government lent a ready ear to the combined opinion c^du! 

aood T," 8 T °[ adV ‘ Ce Cither Wh °" y ° r Par,ially ’ A con sequence of this has been ,1, 
good i elutions have been created with ministries and other Government bodies m 

Numerous are the fields in which this advice has been given in the course of the years Refercn J 
may be made to wage determination and the furtherance of productivity, and Sated s3 
uch as job classification, wage scales, merit ratings, and further labour legislation, include 
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4* • • .rln of dismissal, social mstii .nu« joint consultative committees, the organization of 
lib i v. vocational training and sick funds I lie Foundation of Labour also laid down the bases 
■I) i law relating to unemployment 

In ili« preparation of advice in the Held of social insurance, and also in other fields, mixed 
■mttiiiinvs are repeatedly set up. I hose consist of representatives of the Foundation and senior 
Him iiiment officials. This has enabled intensive contact, which has expedited the work. 

In (lit course of the years the Foundation of Labour has been closely concerned with wage 
■ <li, \ As explained in the chapter entitled Wage Policy, the greater part of wages are regulated 
Hi • "lln live labour agreements. These must be approved by the Board of Government Concil- 
pli'i I lowcver, the decision is not taken until the Foundation of Labour has stated its opinion. 
H 1 • i 1 • i, incut has been reached by the parties in a branch of industry on certain changes in wages 
Hi.l nlhci working conditions, these are discussed by both parties with the Foundation of 

I il.. The Foundation judges the changes in particular by the importance which they have 

Hi ill** whole country. Practice has shown that agreement is nearly always reached between the 
hfiiin .md the Foundation of Labour. After the discussions have been concluded, the Founda¬ 
tion draws up its report to the Board of Government Conciliators. In the great majority of 
H. uch a report is unanimous. 

I h. Hiipreme body of the statutory industrial organizations is the Social and Economic Council. 

I It- i «uincil is at the same time an advisory body to the Government in the social and economic 
II. M < ontrary to the expectations of some, this has not led to the abolition of the Foundation 
••I I ihour; the work has been divided between these two bodies. The Foundation has been left 
ip. ti.il problems of wage policy, such as negotiating on and arbitrating in problems in the 
H" i'd field, whilst the Social and Economic Council has the principal tasks of making reports 
••"I nving advice on the general problems of this wage policy. But in practice the dividing line 
h iitti nlways a clear one. 
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Joint Consultative Committees 


concerns'']'n'the NetheHalds. Cmpl ° yeeS were ** up in a number! 

gain ground here and there in those davs fhaf^T 6 S dP6 l ° ^ ‘ dea which Was tuning J 
for its owner and a place where the worker eame^Wsm^ 0 ^ m ° re ^ 3 ° f Pr °| 

further. In thecou^r^heTear^and JZcTrty Rm wS 

sometimes they were called ‘cadres’ in of he ‘ ° \ y Considerab,e var iety. For instancj 

»— *>« w„?eTJ"C3 y !T r I 

tation and cooperation between emolover and i , 8 b ° heglven lo the «**J 

Consultative Co* Ac , ^ “ “» H 

:xx^tpXX:°r»i kl " s rr ,,y - * *■ - - - 1 

... x rL°rr£zix r • »<*■—-»J 

employer, bul. ttn the eontrary are organs oHoimT T represen,u1 E the staff against tits 

7 - ZZT~ wi,h — -**» - 

su;«;xx,x„ w :,xr„ ri ht r" 1,1 ,he Ac '- *• runc,i “ - <* ** 4 

rceogniaing the independent fonetton of thXploXrtaX “ 7 “ P °“ bl '' ”4 
principally envisaged as a body of consultation ^ , Th J consultatlve committee! 

representatives of the staff on the other ' " ^ eraployer on the one hand and Hit 

The Act does not give the committee powers of decision 

in ^ h,“ s “““ dC *" "“ h * “* “—in- « and rent. 

- Aa —— “* 

performing its function: a 1VC committee possesses in any case fed 

‘ 5t«. ST; - “7““ 7“® » «• notice of the co J., 

concern; “* ° f ' mp0rtance to the position of the employees in tlJ 

consultation with regard to the fmno , 

this work is not done at a higher level per branch oflnTustry-^ ^ in "J 

d. supervising 1“ * for ,he 

concern, and also supervising the installations^ ra ' hC pr ° teCt1on of the em Ployees in the 
and the canteens and chan7ng r 00 m? ° f ’ heaIth ^ hygiene 
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i i iiImpaling in (lie adiuiuriit.ihnn <>i m .million Hl.it lied to the firm Ibi the beneUt ol the 
employees, il and msolai ,r. iIn liu not I-rn provided lor by law in another way. 

^ advising and making suggestions with regard to measures which may contribute lo an 
improvement ol the technical and economic development of the firm. 

I.h*i to make it possible lor llu* |omt consultative committee to exercise its powers, the Act 

"••r M ' • ;| number of obligations on the employer. Thus the employer, insofar as it is in keeping 
I |nli Ins independent function recognized by the same Act, is obliged: 
l hilly to assist the joint consultative committee and in particular to give il all the information 
"hu ll the committee needs to fulfil the functions allotted to it and to exercise the power. 
I'l.mled it; 

If inform the joint consultative committee periodically about the economic developments in 
the linn. 

hmlierniore, in those firms whose working hours, etc., are specially regulated, the employe! 

. .I-1 consult the committee before drawing up, amending or supplementing these regulations 

■\iili legard to the composition of a joint consultative committee, the Act gives a numbci of 
IgUr "n/ational regulations. The employer or his representative is ex officio chairman of ihe 
Hniitmillcc. The Act allows the size of the committee to increase in proportion to the si/e of the 

... Not counting the employer /chairman, who is an ex officio member, a joint consultative 

ft mi it i ii l Ice has not less than 3 and not more than 25 employee members. 

Ilf members of the committee, with the exception of the chairman, are elected by I hose 

• •tt|‘l'»yces in the concern who are eligible to vote. 

I mployees eligible to vote are those who have attained the age of 21, have been employed by 
III* concern for an uninterrupted period of at least one year and have not been disqualified 
hum voting by the courts. 

1 . . eligible for election to the committee are those who are themselves eligible lo vole, are 

*' of age and have been in the service of the concern for an uninterrupted period ol at 
i- < i three years. In its regulations the joint consultative committee can lay down diffcieni 

.mu regarding age and length of service with regard to both eligibility to vote and eligibility 

liu election. 

.. practice certain officials of a firm, though legally employees, must be regarded lalhu 

a*, ic presen tatives of the employer in view of their managerial positions, the Act makes it 
(, ble to exclude such senior staff both from voting and from standing for election. 

I !<• method of nomination for a joint consultative committee is regulated as follows. I'lie right 
'• nominate candidates is granted in the first place to employees’ unions which are considered 

• ••i ible by the industrial committees. (The industrial committees are bodies set up for each 
•" "" h of industry to supervise the joint consultative committees.) If the composition of the 
< • i’ of the concern is such as to make it desirable, the industrial committee may, however, lay 

l, "' vn extent to which candidates can be nominated by persons not belonging to a union 
I in. illy, the industrial committee can, if necessary, make entirely different arrangements, 
*ii'i'«l lo the approval of the Social and Economic Council. 

Hf list of candidates must be drawn up in such a way that the ultimate composition of the 
. mu consultative committee will represent every category of staff, e.g. both manual and white 
• "II.ii workers, as much as possible. 








I lie members of a joint consultative committee retire simultaneously every two years. 

I hey are immediately eligible for re-election. 

In the implementation of the Joint Consultative Committee Act organized industry plays I! 
important part. For instance, the Social and Economic Council has set up industrial committal 
composed on a basis of parity of delegates of what are considered to be representative 1 
ployers’ and employees’ organizations, for a large number of branches of industry. 
Dispensation has been granted to the building industry, the ocean shipping business. J 
Netherlands Railways and the State Mines. By order of the Ministry of Social Affairs variol 
Government undertakings are also exempt from the provisions of the Act, since in these orgnl 
zations the staff are represented in a special manner. 

Besides the work done by the Social and Economic Council in the implementation of the Ju|| 
Consultative Committees Act, in particular the Committee for Joint Consultative CommiltJ 
formed from among its midst, reference should also be made to the function of the indusirl 
committees in this respect. These industrial committees have a comprehensive task. Some ] 
their functions are: 

a - a PP r o v *ng the rules of procedure of the joint consultative committees, and any amends* 
of or addition to them; 

b. making proposals to the Social and Economic Council with regard to granting more powel 
to the joint consultative committees coming under them than are specified by the Act; 1 

c. approving a provision concerning the size of the joint consultative committee which deviaJ 
from that contained in the Act; 

d. indicating to the employees’ organizations who is entitled to submit lists of candidates fj 
the elections to the joint consultative committees; 

<-. making deviating regulations with regard to nomination, if the circumstances render tint 
necessary or desirable; 

/. arbitrating on disputes which might arise concerning the powers of the joint consultaliJ 
committees or the interpretation of the rules of procedure; 

g. finally, generally speaking, furthering proper implementation of the Act in the branch <■ 
industry concerned. 

It will be evident from the list that the industrial committee occupies an important position aJ 
supervisory body with regard to the joint consultative committees. 

11 the decisions ol the industrial committee are at variance with law or the public interest, the)} 
can be suspended in part or in whole or annulled by the Minister of Social Affairs. 

For those branches of mdustiy for which there is no special committee the Social and EconomJ 
Council set up a General Industrial Committee at the end of 1954. Furthermore, the Act stalj 
that in those branches of industry for which a Main Industrial Board or an Industrial Board* 
set up, the function of the committee automatically passes to the Board, and the committee 1 
disbanded. 

Starting from the idea that cooperation between employers and employees should not be tlj 

subject of compulsion, there are no penal sanctions attached to the obligation to set up a ioim 
consultative committee. 


I migration 


I In Netherlands is undoubtedly the most densely populated country in the world: at present it 
. i ii cn 910 persons per square mile. In this century the population has risen sharply from 5.2 
fHilhon in 1900 to over 11.7 million in 1962, and it is still increasing at the rate of 140,000 a 
■jui H is estimated that without emigration the total population would be more than 14.3 
iiiiiiinii m 1980 and that in this twenty-year period the working population would increase 
iinni 4.3 million to well over 5.5 million. 

i in i .ipid increase in the population gives rise to special economic and spatial problems in the 
NiMlicilands. Consequently the Government considers emigration desirable, and it is pursuing 

..idvc emigration policy to help solve those problems which require long-term planning. 

11 111 policy is one under which emigration is accompanied by measures to smooth its path, but 
in.i one which canvasses for emigrants. Being a long-term policy, it will not be interrupted by 
ii-Miporary and changing circumstances such as boom periods and demands on the home 
IhImmii market. The arguments for continuing a positive emigration policy during periods of 
Inborn shortage are mainly the desirability of maintaining the international contacts existing 
in tins Held and the fact that it is advantageous that intending emigrants and persons who have 
nlii ady emigrated can rely on such a continuity. 

I In <iovernment is of the opinion that, by giving the emigrants an opportunity to start a new 
III* elsewhere in the world and by enabling them to develop their potentialities, which was not 
|m is al >le in their own country, it makes a contribution which benefits not only the emigrant and 
lb* Netherlands as a whole, but also the receiving country, whose general prosperity is promoted 
hv ilie influx of these emigrants. 

Unionization 

When around 1950 the Government decided to set in motion an active emigration policy by 
|h i willing assistance to people wishing to settle overseas, the implementation of the Govern¬ 
in' ni s emigration policy was entrusted to an organization in which both the Government and 
ill- private emigration bodies participated. The organization of emigration from the Nether- 

.Is is based on the Emigration Institutions Act, which came into force in 1952 and established 

iIh rtoperation between the Government and these private bodies. 

i ' m If i I his Act the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health is in charge of emigration affairs 
...•I bears the political responsibility. The Government Commissioner for Emigration works 
muli i his immediate jurisdiction and is responsible for general control of emigration on behalf 
mI ilu State, for cooperation between the Government and the social organizations concerning 

..selves with emigration and for emigration relations with receiving countries. 

I In Netherlands Emigration Service, as the central body, is responsible for the administration 
• i migration, and receives its instructions from the Government and the Emigration Board, 
i In l migration Board coordinates the work of the Government and the private bodies in the 
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field of emigration. This body constitutes the necessary forum for discussions on policy a 
the practical measures to be taken by the Emigration Service and the organizations deali 
with applications for emigration. The Board is presided over by the Government Commissioi 
for Emigration and comprises representatives of the Government and of private organizatio 
The Emigration Council is the Minister’s advisory body on general emigration affairs. TlJ 
Council is composed of representatives of various ministries, persons who by virtue of thdj 
position or capacity hold a prominent position in the community and representatives of 1 
number of private organizations and churches. 

Finally, the Emigration Institutions Act recognizes both public and private bodies lor handli 
applications for emigration. The private legal entities recognized are the General Emigrati 
Organization, the Catholic Emigration Foundation, the Christian Emigration Organizatid 
the Netherlands-South Africa Association and the Protestant Emigrants Assistance Foundatioi 
The Government Employment Office is the public body appointed by the Minister of Socn 
Affairs and Public Health to deal with applications. 

Assistance to emigrants 

The Netherlands Government takes the view that in principle every Dutch national is complete! 
free to emigrate. Anyone who complies with the conditions may emigrate to the country of I 
choice, provided that he is eligible for admission to that country. The offices handling applic 
tions give information and advice to intending emigrants and prepare them by giving languid 
and other courses. No influence is brought to bear in any way on the individual in making ItlL 
decision; the greatest objectivity is observed when advice is given. When the decision has beta 
made, the office handling the application collects the necessary papers on the intending emigrant 
and the file is sent to the Netherlands Emigration Service. 

The Emigration Act of 1936, which lays down practical regulations, was drawn up in a period 
when emigration was almost entirely a private matter and the chief task of the Government 
was to protect emigrants by supervision. Since some provisions of this Act are out ol date,® 
revision is under consideration. 

When the emigrant satisfies the requirements for admission and the visa has been granted, Iw 
can apply for financial assistance. The Government helps the emigrant by making a contribution 
towards the fare to the country of destination and by paying him a certain amount lor use offl 
board and a sum of landing money from which the emigrant can del ray his expenses for thl 
first few days after arrival. This financial assistance by the State is governed by the Emigration 
Subsidy Regulations and a decree giving effect thereto. The emigrant himself only pays | 
personal contribution, which is based on his income tax assessment for the year preceding In* 
departure, with a minimum of fls 100 per family and a maximum of fls 900 per person. Ity 
addition an arrangement has been made by which eligible emigrants may receive from the! 
local authority a contribution towards the initial costs up to an amount set by that authoiilyi 
In past years about 30% of the emigrants, mostly large families, have taken advantage ol llitf 

latter arrangement. 1 

Within the framework of bilateral and multilateral cooperation, measures have been taken 
jointly with some receiving countries and the Intergovernmental Committee lor 1 uiope.in 
Emigration to finance the transport of assisted Dutch emigrants. 


.the emigrant arrives in his new country, much of the Netherlands 

.. for him ceases. The after-care in the initial period is mainly confined to he p lrom the 

.. emigration officials abroad in the emigrant’s search for work and hous.ng.^n hts own 

nuncsts the emigrant must learn to stand on his own feet as soon as possible and to 

«nh the population of the receiving country. . , , r , hpmselves But 

V typical feature of Dutch emigrants is their desire to set up m business for themselves. But 
Jully it is no easy matter for the emigrant who is still a stranger ,n his new ^vironmento 
I, im the necessary credits. The same problem arises in some countries tor emigrant families 

. cannot obtain suitable accommodation at a rent they can afford and lor whom the on y 

I „.on is to buy a house. In order to assist the emigrants to obtam ced^ orloans for these 

i . . the Netherlands Government has created a credit guarantee sche . 

.. line a guarantee can be given to a person or institution granting a credit to a Dutch em.gran , 
I who naturally must satisfy the usual requirements for obtaining credits. 

■ Sttnir figures 


Dutch emigrants have 

gone overseas 

5 countries: 


Canada 

144.000 

Australia 

116,000 

United States 

68,000 

South Africa 

30,000 

New Zealand 

21,000 

Brazil 

5,000 

Rhodesia 

2,000 

Other countries 

4,000 

Total 

390,000 


Mi . . owing to ,h« fee. that in .his period . large number of Dutch nationals returned t™ 

l.i.tiiuesia, officially sponsored migration him only resulted in an eirugntttott surplus of 140.000. 

... in other words the normal population increase in one year. , 

"1,»to„i « r ..i, ws people -*.»■ «.*«« 

, , , mce of emigration institutions. The figure for the previous year was 24,335. 

..si has repeatedly shifted from one immigration country to another this ^mgjargdy 

. 1 . in mined by ups and downs in the development of countnes like Australia and Canada at 

.penal opportunities offered by the United States in recent years to repatriatesGrom. mi - 

. I his is clearly shown by the development of emigration to these countnes rck 

,l„ min] emigration from the Netherlands in the period from 1955 to 1961. 
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/'Migration to Australia , Canada and the United States 
(in percentages of total emigration) 


Year 

Number of 
emigrants 

Australia 

Canada 

United 

States 

Total (Austialtj 
Canada ami 
United StaioJ 

1955 

29,631 

46.3 

22.5 

13.5 

82.3 

1956 

31,788 

34.5 

24.1 

29.0 

87.6 

1957 

30,421 

22.1 

38.5 

29.8 

90.4 

1958 

23,117 

32.3 

31.5 

16.2 

80.0 

1959 

22,489 

37.0 

23.7 

23.7 

84.4 

1960 

24,335 

33.1 

22.4 

35.8 

91.3 

1961 

14,155 

29.7 

12.8 

42.9 

85.4 


In recent years emigration to New Zealand has remained constant at a level of approximal J 
1,300 persons a year; interest in emigration to South Africa and to Rhodesia has decliml 
considerably since 1958, mainly as a result of political events in Africa. 

Relatively few emigrants go to Brazil, but one aspect of this emigration is gaining in significjnJ 
The cooperative agricultural settlements founded in that country by Dutch emigrants hui 
been extended, aided largely by credits from the Governments of Brazil and of the Umtw 
States. 

By virtue oi their positive qualities most Dutch emigrants manage to make a success of thdf 
emigration from the point of view of adjustment and material prosperity. Their spirit 4 
enterprise has led to their setting up in business for themselves in a variety of enterprises mtl 
occupations, notably in agriculture, the services sector, foodstuffs and the building trade, j 
Needless to say, adjustment to the new life is not always painless. Nevertheless, the percental* 
o! Dutch emigrants who return home is low in comparison with that of other nationalities. ■ 
varies between 10 and 15 %. When families come back home, this is generally due to the wil'of 
homesickness. However, it should be borne in mind that at least 50 % of those who retujl 
emigrate again after some time. The largest percentage of permanent repatriates is fouJ 
among elderly married couples without children. The people re-emigrating are generally ilit 
wives and children of men who have remained in the receiving country and have sent tiici 
families back home ahead of them. 
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I'nNic I loaltli 


Ai mi induction to the organization of public health in the Netherlands should perhaps begin 
Htil. ila- statement that it is based on very close cooperation between the public authorities 
a tiinual, provincial and local and a large number of voluntary agencies. This holds true 
Mi • i illy in the field of preventive care, for instance maternal and child health, tuberculosis 

..I mental health, etc. Out-patient clinics and consulation bureaus in a wide variety of 

■tyv* ntive medical activities are organized and run by private associations, subsidized by and 
mi nl> i the close supervision of the public health authorities to guarantee a high standard of 
»|h!‘ 

ltl"ilici special feature is that much of this work is organized on a denominational basis. There 
lm instance Protestant and Roman Catholic associations side by side with non-denomina- 
IJmiihI ones. A similar situation is to be found in the organization of hospitals. 

Hu makes for a rather complicated system, in which overlapping is unavoidable. On the other 
iMihl i lias, on the whole, the great advantage of stimulating an active interest of the people in 
it 1 1 1 1 work, which perhaps outweighs the disadvantages of the system. 

(•I iIn central Government responsibility for public health rests with the Minister of Social 
KfI in . and Public Health. The Ministry (Directorate of Public Health), is mainly concerned 
■till legal and administrative matters. Contrary to the situation in many other countries, 
1 111 it inns (epidemiologists, medical statisticians, food chemists, pharmacists, sanitary 
■ii'iinrrs) do not belong to the staff of the Ministry proper. Under the Ministry comes a large 
i* Imiral service, consisting of separate sections, each headed by a chief officer, who has a 
Miiiubn of experts at his disposal. This service is concerned with the following matters respec- 
nof, general public health, mental health, veterinarian health, pharmacy, food hygiene, 
(Mi mi oilmen tal sanitation. This State service, whose task is one of advice, supervision and 
i»im|m i non, is operated through central offices in The Hague and regional offices in the various 
1 felfovtitccs. 

In ii Mil ion the central Government has at its disposal a number of institutes for various fields 
Ml public health: the National Institute of Public Health, the National Water Supply Institute, 
ili* ! J.uional Institute of Water Purification, the National Institute for Pharmaco-Therapeutic 
(6 * ,uch. The National Institute of Public Health has laboratory facilities available for the 
puii rol of contagious diseases, biologicals and pharmaceuticals, drinking water, foodstuffs and 
M»Minus agents in air, soil and water, including radioactive substances. Regional laboratories 
11M are linked with the central reference institute on a contract basis. Laboratories for the 

..hu t ion. purification and control of serums and vaccines are incorporated in the central 

in iiilnle at Utrecht. 

I nitlionnore, there are a number of advisory boards available for advice on scientific and 
m i iiii/utional matters. They are the Health Council, the Central Council for Public Health, the 
Null ii ion Council and the Rehabilitation Council. 

N national blood transfusion service has been established by the Netherlands Red Cross, with 
• m.Mlcrn central laboratory for production, research and training. 
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To complete the picture of services and institutions at the national level, mention should I 
made of the Health Research Council, which is part of the Organization for Applied Scienii J 
Research. It is concerned with stimulating and coordinating research in the whole field* 
public health. One ot the institutions under its supervision is the Netherlands Institute f.J 
Preventive Medicine, where research is conducted in general public health, occupational hen III 
mental health and other fields. Others are an Institute for Sanitary Engineering, a Radii 
biological Laboratory and an Institute for Medico-Physics. 

1 he activities of the provincial authorities in health matters are rather limited in extent. I ll 1 
have one clearly defined responsibility: The Lunatics Act of 1884- this out-of-date legislatiJ 
is under revision - containing the provision that these authorities have to guarantee sufllciej 
hospital facilities lor mentally ill patients. Recently provincial councils for public health hal 
been established, consisting of representatives of local authorities and of private associationl 
These councils, however, have no executive functions, their main task being to stimulate ill 
development of health services and coordinate the work of the various existing agencies. ] 

As far as the municipal authorities are concerned, it can be said that the larger municipals J 
- generally speaking those with 50,000 or more inhabitants - have established municipal healfl 
services under a medical director. However, only in the very large cities have these servkj 
developed to any considerable extent, including the management of some of the hospitals atl 
a full range of preventive services. And even here private agencies are active in supporting anj 
extending the work of the public authorities. In the small rural municipalities the family doeM j 
is also engaged in work for the community. These municipalities cooperate in some fields 1 
public health by establishing district services, for instance with respect to the water supply nrl 
provision of school health services. A regular district health service does not therefore exist. ■ ' 
Among the considerable number of private agencies which are active in all fields of puhlil 
health, those with the widest scope are no doubt the Cross Associations. The largest one I 
non-denominational and is called the Green Cross; the other two are the White-Yellow Cro* 
(Roman Catholic) and the Orange-Green Cross (Protestant). Almost 2,000,000 families afl 
members of these organizations, which means that about two thirds of the population ul 
covered. In the larger cities, where public services in the field of health are more extensive,* 
smaller percentage of the population belongs to these associations than in the more rural arcilfl 
The activities ol the Cross Associations originated in the organization of bedside nursin* 
Gradually more and more emphasis has been laid upon prevention and rehabilitation, for itl 
stance maternal and child welfare, cancer control, rheumatism, care of the handicapped, vu I 
Health visiting in these and other fields is performed by nurses with a public health training whfl I 
are employed by the local branches of the Cross Associations. It should be noted that the s;ij 
nurses still do home nursing of the sick. With a few exceptions there is in the Netherlands nn 
separation between these two tasks; home nursing and health visiting in various fields ufl 
performed by one and the same public health nurse. The total number of nurses employed bfl 
the Cross Associations is about 3,000. Usually these nurses operate from a health centre, whotj I 
clinics may be held and where they work together with the local doctors. 

The provincial Cross Associations, in which the local branches are brought together, organ J 
services, clinics and dispensaries for a large variety of activities, according to the needs of ttyj 
population. The medical and nursing personnel of these dispensaries are employed by (hj 
provincial Cross Associations. There are well over 1,900 baby clinics, largely directed by gene J 
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\ ray examination for tuberculosis. 
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practitioners. The 700 clinics for toddlers are directed by specialists. Similar arrangements exi 
for other branches of preventive medical care and rehabilitation. The aim of these centres is j 
promote the health of young children by a regular medical check. Advice is given on heal 
care, nutrition, education. No treatment is given at the centre. Cases of ill health are report| 
to the general practitioner, who is responsible for closer investigation and/or treatment. 

The national Cross Associations are concerned mainly with outlining general directions, w® 
propaganda and information, and they are also entrusted in conformity with relevant legislate 
with the training of nurses for public health work after they have received their general nursil 
certificate in a hospital. Refresher courses and study cycles for this and other categories j 
personnel are regularly organized. 

The Cross Associations are by no means the only private agencies working to prevent illnd 
and promote health. There are numerous other organizations that set themselves tasks! 
specific fields. Mention may be made of the national associations for tuberculosis conn 
(coordinating 47 district dispensaries and 80 auxiliary dispensaries), for maternal and chi 
health, for control of rheumatism, for cancer control, to name only a few. They may in sof 
instances have provincial and local branches with executive functions. To prevent overlappin 
and duplication of work, they often operate either in sections of the Cross Associations, or I 
close cooperation with them. 

There is no reason why the work of prevention and rehabilitation in the field of mental heal 
should in any way differ from that for physical health. Institutional care is being increasing 
replaced by ambulatory treatment. The number of dispensaries in the field of mental heal(l 
for instance marriage guidance, child guidance and alcoholism, and of facilities for reliability 
tion in sheltered employment, is gradually increasing. There is a definite tendency to place | 
these activities, organized by various private and public agencies, under the supervision i 
district social psychiatric services. 

All this gives only a rough picture of the many activities of voluntary bodies in the field j 
health. No mention has been made, for instance, of the agencies which provide health colonlj 
for children (57 health colony hostels with 5,000 beds), nor of the organization of maternity t 
services to ensure proper care of mother and child after confinement in the home, which is 
a usual occurrence in the Netherlands, where only 20 % of the deliveries take place in hospiuf 
As has been said before, all of this work is subsidized, in varying degrees, by the public aullioi 
ities - municipal, provincial and state. In fact a considerable part of the funds comes from pub® 
funds, and only a minor part from contributions of the members of the various agencies. IM 
quality of the work is closely supervised by the medical officers of the State Supervisory Servifl 
School health in the Netherlands also falls under the Ministry of Social Affairs and Publf 
Health, and not, as in many other countries, under the Ministry of Education. The releva(® 
services are organized by the local authorities, large cities having their own service and small*» 
municipalities combining in districts. The school doctors, who are employed full-time, nuntN 
325. They supervise the infant and primary schools, and also, in increasing numbers, second® 
and technical schools. The extension of these services to all secondary schools is under am 
sideration. Universities have their own health services. 

School dental health services are organized in a similar way; a shortage of dentists haniptfj 
satisfactory development of this activity. 

Occupational health work started many years ago in large firms. The number of doctors employ 
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Dressing cubicles in an infants' welfare centre. 






full-time in industry is rapidly increasing. Recent legislation has also made this service compil 
sory for smaller firms, which will now combine forces to establish a regular occupational healill 
service. A considerable expansion of this field of health is therefore to be expected. Hygiene 0 
lactones is supervised and inspected by the medical department of the Labour Inspector* 
under the Ministry of Social Affairs and Public Health. 

Institutional care. Most hospitals are run by private organizations, many of them on a dendij 
inational basis. There are in total about 289 hospitals, with 53,400 beds, a quarter of which * 
in hospitals operated by public authorities. In accordance with the modem development in ili« 
relation between in- and out-patient care, there is a definite tendency to shorten the duration J 
stay in the hospital. In this respect shortage of nursing staff is also an important factor 1 
Some special hospitals for patients who need a long period of hospitalization have recall 
been erected. An active programme of rehabilitation is undertaken in these hospitals; they J 
not meant as nursing homes where patients will stay for an indefinite period of time. | 
A number of hospitals have geriatric wards, and here again much attention is being given 1 
lehabilitation. in order to enable the patient to return home as soon as possible. 

The aging of the population and unsatisfactory housing conditions have increased the need |m 
homes for old people. However, institutionalization can often be prevented through home lid? 
services. 

Since the last war, with its sharp rise of tuberculosis, the number of beds in tuberculosis siml 
toria has been considerably increased to about 10,000 beds. In recent years, however ih* 
incidence of tuberculosis has declined rapidly, and a large number of beds in sanatoria are nJ 
being used for other patients, about 6,0(X) beds remaining for the care of tuberculosis patienti 
The mental hospitals can accommodate about 32,500 patients. 

Practically all patients are nowadays performing work of some kind, quite often of a producliJ 
character. 

Furthermore, apart from the purely medical treatment which is given in these hospitals, thctJ 
has been a strong development of rehabilitation methods. | 

Through this active programme of treatment, the duration of stay in the hospital has in man 
cases been considerably shortened. 

For children with a very low grade of intelligence and other mentally retarded children whJ 
cannot be kept at home, there are institutions which can accommodate about 4,000 childrji 
Some of these institutions have done remarkable work in educating the children to a mo|« 
satisfactory way of life. The majority of mentally retarded children, however, attend speeij 
day schools. 

Medical and Allied Personnel. Medical training may be obtained at the State Universities J 
Leyden. Groningen and Utrecht, at the Municipal University of Amsterdam, the Roman 
Catholic University of Nijmegen and the Free (Reformed) University at Amsterdam. In addition, 
students can receive clinical medical training at the Institute for Clinical Training at Rotterdam, 
Anyone who holds a secondary school diploma (science stream) can be admitted - usually lint 
diploma is obtained at the age of 18 years. The duration of studies for a medical degree is from 
7 to 8 years. The degree entitles the holder to practise medicine without restriction Special.!* 
training is under the supervision of a board consisting of representatives of the national medi, ill 
association (Royal Netherlands Medical Association) and of the universities. The duration m 
training is from 4 to 8 years, depending on the speciality. 
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There are training facilities for various groups of auxiliary personnel, such as medical analyst* 
X-ray assistants, physiotherapists, and others. 

From the above it will be seen that the functions of sanitary engineers and sanitary or publij 
health inspectors are not as well defined in the Netherlands as in some other countries. Engine J 
in charge of water supplies and purification usually work in departments which have little or iiql 
connection with public health departments. They are civil engineers who, during their studied 
at one of the Technological Universities, receive some training in hygiene and public healtij I 
Only recently a Department of Sanitary Engineering was established at the Technologies 
University of Delft. With regard to sanitary inspectors, their equivalent may be found in ilJ 
services which are in charge of food hygiene; their duties are, however, more limited than thosJ 
of their foreign colleagues. 

Environmental Sanitation. The establishment of water works has been strongly stimulated bJ 
the central and provincial authorities. Research and planning are done by the National Wat J 
Supply Institute. Generally speaking, large cities have their own water works, whereas ruiaf 
areas are served by district supplies Today there are about 30 district supplies out of a total 
number of some 180 water works. About 95 % of the total population now have their premise J 
connected to a public water supply. The total quantity of water delivered yearly recently! 
exceeded 500 million m 3 . 

The central Government has set standards with which all water works installations must t 
comply. Hygienic control ol public water supplies is carried out by the state pharmaceuticaf] 
officers. 

Waste water is purified by 195 installations all over the country. 

The litter collected by the municipal cleansing departments is destroyed or turned into composlj 
This is done by 10 installations, which are often operated jointly by a number of municipalities J 
Hygienic and social aspects ol housing aje often not given the attention they deserve; in matters 
of housing and town planning health authorities are not sufficiently consulted. 

F °od Hygiene . It can be said in general that the food industry has reached a satisfactory level I 
of development with regard to hygienic conditions; many industries have their own control 
laboratories. As far as milk and dairy products are concerned, pasteurized milk is increasingly 
finding exclusive application, and, furthermore, Dutch cattle are free from tuberculosis, wliilsl 
foot and mouth disease is completely under control. Legal measures make it possible to eliminate 
persons who excrete bacilli from food concerns, public eating places, and the like. The use of 11 
food additives is strictly controlled. 

There are in the country 16 district food control stations staffed by chemists, sanitary inspector- 
and analysts. 

Slaughtering ol animals is done only in public slaughterhouses, where meat is inspected byl 
veterinary surgeons, supervised by inspectors. 

State of Health. It is difficult to assess the factors to which the lengthening of the average expcJ I 
tation of life in the Netherlands - from less than 40 years in the middle of the nineteenth centurjl I 
to more than 70 years at the present time - is due. The decline in the death rate of infants ami 
children, which has mainly influenced this lengthening of the expectation of life, is certainly dm , 
in some measure to medical prophylaxis and better attendance, to maternity care, the restriction 
of employment of women and the prohibition of child labour, to the improvement of housing I 
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vonditions and nutrition, to the combating of poverty and to general hygiene, in short to a 
vimely of scientific and social forces. 

i uMieral mortality is nowadays at 7 per 1000 inhabitants: infant mortality is well below 20 per 
mmn) live births. Tuberculosis mortality has decreased rapidly since the war, and is now at the 
very low figure of 3 per 100,000 persons. Morbidity of tuberculosis - the annual number of new 
iH a s. including relapses - is 60 per 100,000 people. 

I hr importance of infectious diseases in general has been considerably reduced. The programme 
,.i vaccination includes smallpox, diphtheria, tetanus and whooping cough, and poliomyelitis. 
It should be noted that, with the exception of smallpox to a certain extent, none of these vaccina- 
lions is compulsory. Apart from infectious diseases it is difficult to obtain figures showing the 
in. ulence of illness. Some data are available for workers in industry, and they show that the 
number of workers absent from their work through sickness can be estimated at about 70,0(X) 
I uly. The fact that the postwar figures for absenteeism are still higher than belore the last war 
i .m indication that one should be careful about forming an opinion about the state of health 
nul. moreover, raises the question as to what sociological and psychological influences allect 
iin health situation. 

Vs far as nutrition is concerned, regular surveys show that this is satisfactory, apart from minor 
Id k iencies in some groups of the population. 

I lousing has not yet recovered from the effects of the war. Notwithstanding an ambitious 
llhigramme for the construction of low'-cost dwellings, there is still a considerable shortage ol 
housing. 

In I his densely populated country - almost 12 million inhabitants, 900 per square mile - much 
Hit niion has to be given to the conservation and development of recreational facilities, which 
tin so important for the mental health of the people. 
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social Work 


Traditional costumes are still worn on special occasions even where they 
are no longer in daily use , as is shown in this picture of the opening of the 
new village centre in Oosterwolde (province of Gelderland). About 190 
village and community centres were built with Government subsidy after the 
Second World War. This has put new life into local clubs and associations. 


General 


Social work in the Netherlands, as in many other countries, is of very long standing but it 
no unti l the 20th century was underway that this work acquired its present import and chunci 
Formerly „day mainly in ,he held of religious and private eharity, and conTtmW » 
groups, such as neglected children, unmarried mothers, old persons and delinquents It was il 
radical social changes about the middle of the previous century l,he „m“| Re , 

ZitTStT, ° fW “ 7 * «*<% — Poverty, which lira, compllkd” d[” 

.» the * 

But simultaneously with this development there have grown since the beoinnino 
theTteriaUlement ^ ^ ^ ° f '‘ he typical aSpects of this ^octal work is ,h j 

purport and is elevating in nature, insofar a, ,, embmlies the ideato 

i5szr- ia • - - “ *- b » ~rr : s fS 

In accordance with a centuries-old tradition the Poor Relief Act oflQl? nntoovi k .u u , 
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Development since 1940 
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social work are counted as individual social work. specialized and gencrul 

Organization 
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*.iaiion for ( me ol the I hsnhled and the Netherlands Federation for Care of the Aged. 

|W“»in i*l these national bodies, whose principal function is a coordinative one, have their 
nitvancisil and local branches, often with their own independent governing bodies. Besides 
ill* m there also came into being the various Foundations for Social Work, which promote at 
|mh\ maul level collaboration between the various church and private organizations and between 

. . the public authorities, whilst they furthermore offer all kinds of service to these bodies. 

Ni local level Social Councils have been operating as bodies of collaboration in a number of 
IJH iii .mlhorities since 1912. The blanket organization for the national institutions is the Nation¬ 
al < «>uncil for Social Work, which amongst its other functions plays a very important part as a 
tut.h and advisory centre at national level. The address of the National Council is 146, Stad- 
IhMitltTslaan, The Hague. 

!.. I lie (iovernment sector mention should be made of the institution in 1952 of a separate 
Mmi .ny of Social Work. The principal function of this Ministry, which since 1956 has been 
k.i.l. d by the first woman minister of the Netherlands, Dr M. A. M. Klompe, is to promote 
•I* ''il work by coordinating, stimulating and subsidizing it. 

V, explained above when discussing homemakers' services, the subsidy policy of the Ministry 
IF'iilil be seen as a directed administrative policy. Partly as a result of its poliev. general social 
has been able to develop strongly in recent years and closer collaboration has come about 
phuvn the institutions lor general social work and those for specialized social work, 
h llu- initial period of the new Ministry emphasis was laid on study and research, to prepare a 
t'.'licv directed towards systematic furtherance of social work. Building on the results of study 
iiinl 11 -search, preparations were then made for or a start was made with respectively - social 
Biniming, lor instance in areas with special structure changes and in what are known as devel- 
• 1 'inciU areas. 

pi lit/ Planning and Community Organization 

Mil i World War Two the realization grew' in the Netherlands, in a more or less close relation 
|u social work, that in dynamic circumstances and situations it may be necessary to devote 
•Mi Ml ion not only to the individual and the family but also to the wider context of the local and 
Itci-mal community in which man lives and works. A rapid process of industrialization in the 
*"'min and in the country, and also agricultural reforms in large parts of the Netherlands 
|l#ti I location of holdings, increase in the size of farms, mechanization of farming, etc.) brought 
hi iheii train considerable changes within a short time, both in the external appearance of the 
"• imnment and the countryside and in the desires, the behaviour and the habits of people. 
Minion from the country to the towns increased greatly, and around the cities new residential 
I* n ids shot up like mushrooms. In this light it will be understandable that adjustment 
|ih»blcms played a much greater part than before, not only for the individual, but also for whole 
jlhMips of the community. 

i MiiM-quently, under the name of social construction/reconslruction, systematic activities were 
Mm lei taken for the first time with the aim of vigorously encouraging the positive and active 
iilliisiment ot groups and even entire local and regional communities. Dutch social construc- 
u-*ii reconstruction now comprises a number of methodical incentives, each of which contrib- 
"i- in its way towards inducing self-activity in the local and regional communities with regard 
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to topical problems in their community of a social, cultural and socio-hygienic nature. Insttkiii 
ot such activities are social group work, neighbourhood house work, social information ■ 
advice in rural communities, self-examination, etc. 

Dutch social construction/reconstruction has been able to develop in particular with regai.l 
special social and cultural problems which occurred in the development and problem nig( 
These are areas on which the Government has focused its attention because of their consul! 
able arrears in many respects. This attention has involved economic, socio-cultural and soil 
hygienic measures. It was soon realized that in these areas economic incentives would nol IJ 
the desired effect if a proportionate amount of attention were not also paid to other impoiiw 
aspects of the local and regional communities located there. 

In social planning the Netherlands authorities, in collaboration with private institutions, |)J 
given form to a system of social construction/reconstruction which can be regarded as integr J 
with current or expected economic and technical changes in the problem areas. 
Coordination and integration of economic and social measures, provisions and activities J 
aimed at guaranteeing a balanced economic and social development of the problem areas.l 

The Combating of Asociality in the Netherlands 


The question of the problem families has been receiving attention in the Netherlands for m| 
years now. 

It concerns those families which in social life display serious departures from the genej 
accepted patterns of behaviour. 

Such departures relate among other things to neglect of the home, failures in the parcj 
educational task, inefficient spending of the family income as a result of an incorrect consult] 
lion pattern, inability to settle down to a job or work-shyness on the part of the husband] 
wage-earner, aggressive or other behaviour of the husband, wife or children, repeated crimiiJ 
ity, sexual misconduct, abuse of alcohol, etc. 

The background to these departures is usually formed by influence of a psychosomatic nalj 
(e.g. weak mental powers) and by very divergent social stress factors (e.g. generations of povcfl 
marked social isolation from the neighbourhood, etc.). Often there is a combination of llJ 
backgrounds. 

At first more satisfactory accommodation for these families was regarded as the principal f$cl| 
in their adjustment. In a number of cities special blocks of dwellings were constructed liiri 
number of these families, for instance in Amsterdam and The Hague. 

There was a resident woman inspector in these groups of dwellings, who for instance made suit 
that the children went to school and kept the young people from getting out of hand, and wh 
also tried to further membership of clubs, etc. During and in particular after World War 'I » 
the view grew that this was a problem which required tackling from a number of sides. 

The importance ol good accommodation for these families continued to be realized. This fouml 
expression among other things in arrangements made by the Ministry of Housing and Buil.hn, 
allowing of financial facilities for extra provisions which were required in the homes of Hu* 
families. In incidental cases the Ministry of Social Work also cooperated in the provision df 
rent allowances, etc. The broader approach which developed in the years after the war - dumi| 
which the importance of good accommodation continued to be recognized was based on » 


Dr Marga Klompe , the first Netherlands woman to become a Cabinet 
Minister (appointed 1956), initiated regular consultations on family 
problems. 

In 1961 consultations were held at The Hague on community organization 
within the framework of economic and technical development projects. 

The photograph shows: The Ambassador of Switzerland to the Netherlands . 
Dr. E. dc Haller; the British Parliamentary Under-Secretary of Health . 
Miss Edith Pitt; the French Minister of Health and Population . Mr. Bernard 
Chenot; the Netherlands Minister of Social Work , Dr Klompe; the Belgian 
Minister of Health , Dr J. Custers , and the Italian Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary of Labour and Social Affairs. Mr C. Pezzini. 


















more direct approach to the most important departures, such as the drift from job to job, negl 
of the home, incorrect consumption pattern and shortcomings in the upbringing of the child 
This broader approach generally included a highly technical provision of assistance, wh| 
moreover influencing of the families in accordance with socio-pedagogic methods won more; 
more ground. 

In various places in the Netherlands foundations were set up at the initiative of both the 
authorities and private and church organizations, w'hich made this multilateral approac 
problem families their task. 

The Ministry of Social Work made arrangements for the granting of financial aid to this lei 
work. This work is often financially supported by the local authorities as well. 

The problem families are not infrequently to be found in historically developed concentrate 
(for instance in old-fashioned residential districts) and in a number of cases in delibera 
created concentrations (‘residential schools’). In the presence of such concentrations of prob 
families the latter are usually tackled by institutions for specialized family and district w 
which possess a staff. 


Repatriates 

m 

In the former Netherlands East Indies about 260.000 Netherlands nationals lived before K 
It may Be assumed that a good 60 to 70 per cent of these belonged to the category of Netherlan 
nationals of Indonesian descent. After the war these numbers declined to about 220,000. Sin 
1945 tens of thousands of Netherlands nationals have left Indonesia to come to the NetherlaJ 
But many of these later returned to Indonesia to work for both Dutch and foreign 
there. In the years soon after the transfer of sovereignty (December 1949) a real exodus t(>< 
place, when among other groups practically the whole Royal Netherlands East Indies Ai 
was transferred to the Netherlands. 

As a result of the new campaign against Netherlands nationals in Indonesia in December 19 
tens of thousands again left Indonesia for the Netherlands by plane and by boat. From 1945 
to and including 1960 a total of approximately 264,000 repatriates from Indonesia had arri 
in the Netherlands, 44,000 of these since December 1957. 

It is of great importance that these repatriates be absorbed in the community as quickly aspossili 
This has already been achieved in the case of many who repatriated before 1957. The group 
44,000 who have arrived since then, however, confronts the Ministry of Social Work with spa 
problems. From the social standpoint the problem would not be so great if those concern* 
were solely Netherlands nationals bom and bred in the Netherlands. But there are considera 
differences within the group of repatriates from Indonesia. This group can be broken down 
follows: 

1. Repatriates, bom and bred in the mother country, who were temporarily employed id 
Indonesia; 

2. Repatriates, bom and raised in Indonesia, but highly Western in their outlook; 

3. Repatriates, who - whilst remaining aware that they are Netherlands nationals luw 
undergone a considerable influence from their Oriental environment. 

The last group of repatriates is completely foreign to life m the Netherlands. Without hnrdljfj 
any transition they find themselves placed in quite different cm uur.luner. and in an cnlimn 


p (l , v )J)00 Amhoine.se former members of the Royal Netherlands 
p«u Indies Army , and their families - live in camps in the Netherlands, 
that their temporary stay in Europe is like/v to be protracted they arc 
uhuilly being accommodated in permanent dwellings. The picture shows 
||rvldcmarck Camp in Gaasterland (province of Friesland). 
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different climate from what they are used to. And there is an additional difficulty, and a senalil 
one, namely the absence of material means, since many arrive in the Netherlands destitute tJ 
without any means of support. 

In order to make reception of the repatriates in the Netherlands as smooth as possible, J 
Government - in close cooperation with the Central Committee for Church and Private Auin» 
on behalf of Repatriates (address 19, Herengracht, The Hague) - has taken a large numbc. 4 
measures, on the ground of which suitable assistance is offered in coordination under i|« 
ultimate responsibility of the Ministry of Social Work. 

This assistance began on board ship, whilst special attention was of course paid to the health ■ 
the repatriates. Special homes were fitted out for the approximately 2,000 old persons al 
chronic invalids.Moreover, places were found for a number of mentally deficient and oilin) 
patients. 

The problem of housing for the healthy repatriates must find its final solution in the alloJ 
tion to these repatriates of dwellings of their own. The Netherlands, too, is faced with the gi J 
problem ot a housing shortage, so that the allocations can only come gradually. By way J 
temporary provisions many repatriates have been accommodated in what are called coiiIm»i 
boarding houses. 11 a repatriate is allocated a house, he can receive an interest-free loan for 9 
furnishing of his home. Credits are also be granted to help make repatriates economic® 
self-supporting. 

It is beyond the scope of the present publication to go into further details of all the measm„ 
taken. The greatest problem is that of assimilation. To make the repatriates more acquaint 
with social conditions in the Netherlands special attention is paid to domestic guidance, sM 
as dietetics, knowledge of commodities and budgeting. This guidance is chiefly left to (9 
denominational organizations, which are subsidized by the Ministry of Social Work. Ncvim 
theless, it must be expected that it may perhaps take years before it can be said that this gro# 
of Netherlands nationals has been absorbed in the Dutch community. 


The Amboinese 


An entirely different group of the population which came to the Netherlands from the fonn.i 
Netherlands East Indies is formed by the Amboinese, who come from the islands of the South 
Moluccas. For three centuries ol Dutch rule in Indonesia they constantly proved themselves^ 
be the most loyal supporters of the Dutch Crown. Part of the former Royal Netherlands Hi 2 
Indies Army consisted of Amboinese troops. After the transfer of sovereignty (1949) Amboinwj 
soldiers and their families were brought to the Netherlands in the interests of their safety.! 
In the course of 1951 about 12,600 Amboinese arrived in the Netherlands. It was first intemlnl 
that their stay in the Netherlands would be a temporary one. Partly in view of this the Amboinn. 
were given accommodation by the State and housed in a number of centres where they were ah|> 
to retain their own community entirely. However, the course of events has been such thal Him 
return to their own country is not to be expected in the near future. It is therefore being exatJinl 
at present to what extent it would be possible to absorb the Amboinese more directly in I >m. I, 
society. Now, as a result of a large excess of births, about 20,000 Amboinese are living in somi 


mi ires run by 11 u* Ministry nf Social Work. Employment has been found for most heads of 
liunilies. 1 iundred per cent State care is no longer applied; this care is now confined to accommo- 
tlitlion, infant teaching and the provision of vocational training facilities for the men and 
ilnmeslic guidance for the women. 
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Short Survey of the Principal Subsidy Regulations 
in the Field of Social Work 



General 

The Government regulations for the subsidizing of social work summarized below are founded 
on budget items of the Ministry of Social Work approved by Parliament. The regulations used 
within the framework of directed administrative policy find application, insofar as the Minis!# 
considers this to be necessary. 

Naturally conditions are made in the various regulations which are aimed at guaranteeing that 
public money is used effectively. These conditions relate to, among other things, the traininn 
and/or experience of the officials concerned in the work and the requirement, which generally! 
finds expression in the subsidy percentage fixed, that the institutions must succeed in meetmit 
part of the costs themselves (e.g. by voluntary contributions from private persons or by charge* 
levied on affiliated member-organizations). 

As regards the training ol officials, in general the diploma of social worker from one of the lay 
schools for social work is required as professional qualification. There are nineteen of tiles# 
schools in the Netherlands. They follow on secondary education, and their diploma course lush 
three years and four months. After graduating from these schools social workers can attend 
various other courses to qualify as specialized social worker. Besides the day schools, there m 
a number of socio-pedagogic courses for social worker, through the diploma awarded at (ho 
end of such courses does not rank as highly as that of the day schools. 

In most cases the subsidy is expressed as a certain percentage of the salaries (with maxima fixed 
according to function) plus the social charges and a certain sum for cost of equipment. Tin 
general maximum applicable is that a Government subsidy is granted only insofar as many 
municipal and provincial subsidies received do not exceed 70% when taken together with Hi. 
State subsidy. In certain cases a higher grant may be given in the development areas. 

A study group of experts in the field of social work is at present engaged on deliberating oitl 
general subsidization problems in order to be able to make proposals at a later stage for I 
statutory regulations covering State grants. 

In order to avoid misunderstandings, it may be mentioned beforehand that besides these subsul 
regulations numerous separate grants are fixed by appropriation acts. Examples of these fl 
large sums for social work among caravan dwellers and vagrants, for the protection of girls ;uu! 
for domestic and family guidance, etc. 

Subsidization of the Carrying-out of General Social Work 

General social work - together with specialized social work one of the main forms of individu >1 
social work - is sometimes compared with the place of the general practitioner in public hcallli 
It has the task of detecting the symptoms of social difficulties and of disintegration in H., 
various environments, and of diagnosing the existing social distress It has both a curative ami 
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a preventive function. It furnishes information, gives advice, supplies guidance in social 
difficulties of individuals and families and finally - if necessary - assists in the procurement ol 
uid from specialized social work or from other bodies and institutions. Needless to say, officials 
v\ ho are often active in parishes and districts within the framework of church social work arc 
n quired to be all-round in their abilities. 

I lie subsidy percentage for the bodies referred to here is fixed at 30. 

Subsidization of Bodies of Collaboration in Social Work on a General or Denominational Basis 

National, provincial (or urban) and local bodies of collaboration, advice and guidance on 
behalf of social work in an area or on behalf of separate types of work (or forms of work) 
within the same organization - which are engaged on administrative consultation, integration 

• •I activities and taking action, and also on the furtherance of the professional abilities ol 
governing boards, voluntary workers and professional staff, may be subsidized for a certain 
number of officials. 

In view of the fact that such organizations may be able to procure their own funds, the subsidy 
percentage is differentiated. It is namely 60, 40 and 30% respectively for national, provim ml 
find local organizations. Coordination and consultation with institutions of another denomina¬ 
tion is one of the conditions on which a grant is given. 

Subsidization of the Provincial Foundations for Social Work 

In each of the 11 provinces into which the Netherlands is divided a Provincial Foundation for 
Social Work has been set up. The specific tasks of these bodies include the following the 
lurlherance of coordination and consultation between the bodies of social work in the province, 

• ini between these and the authorities; carrying out social surveys; making advisory reports, 

• ailing on the services of existing organizations in the case of gaps in social work or setting up 
new organizations to fill these gaps. 

I lie subsidy percentage is fixed at 45. 

Subsidization of Community Organization 

I oi some years now organizations in the Netherlands which make an important contribution 
m the local or regional community to the reorientation and adjustment of the population in 
i.tpidly changing circumstances have been able to receive a grant from the central authorities 
However, the activities of these organizations have to meet certain standards or requirements 
(iiants are now given in particular to social group work, social information work in mini 
• immunities, village and neighbourhood house work and other forms of community (orgam/a 
non) work, and also social studies aimed at enhancing the success of these activities. 

I he extent to which these activities are directed towards the problems occurring in a certain 
I* ■• .il or regional community is naturally of vital importance. For instance, only those forms ol 
‘K ial group work are subsidiznble which in a given situation are essentially directed towards 
the social adjustment o! the population or of certain groups to changing social or muiomii 

• ii« uinstances. 
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Subsidization of Rural Welfare Work 




As a result of social structural changes in the country in connection with agricultural develop 
ment schemes and other large-scale agricultural projects, consolidation of holdings or (1 
opening-up of areas, social problems arise or threaten. These problems can be solved by soei|l 
advice aimed at the rural population or be obviated by ‘social escorting’ provided in good tin)* 
Rural social organizations, such as associations of farmers, farmers’ wives and agricultiinj 
workers, can receive for the activities referred to above a subsidy of 60 ° 0 . With regard to th. 
officials it is laid down that these should be either agricultural engineers with a knowledge o) 
sociology and sociography, or sociologists with experience in rural problems. The grant £il«i 
extends to the costs of courses for voluntary workers. 

These regulations are applied in conjunction with the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisherui 


Subsidization of Village and District Centres 


Social development within a local community frequently proves to be adversely affected beam* 
club life is hampered by the absence ot sufficient or suitable accommodation for club activities 
In such cases clubs, local organizations or local branches of an organization in the sociit| 
spiritual, recreational or cultural field, as well as religious associations, may be assisted to found 
a village or district centre and fit it out with first essentials. 

If the national authorities consider that there are sufficient grounds for such aid, a subsidy if 
25 /^, with maximum amounts fixed according to the number of inhabitants, may be graniol 
towards founding such a centre and fitting it out with essentials on certain conditions (anion| 
others, with regard to possible mortgage loans and to making the centre available to all hm 
fide local associations). 

It will be noted that this subsidy does not relate to operating costs. Subsidization in opera!itt| 
costs is possible only for social reasons, e.g. for neighbourhood work in old districts of a town 
or isolated regions where social deficiencies occur or where normal provisions of all kinds u J 
lacking. For the subsidization of such neighbourhood work, including the case of passivity el,« 
population laced with rapid industrialization, or a lack ol social ties in new' suburbs, there (tftt 
separate arrangements which provide for an operating subsidy of not more than 40 %. 


The Subsidization of Homemakers' and Home Help services 


Something has already been said about the nature of homemakers’ and home help services in 
the Netherlands. Understandably, both homemakers' and home services take the form ••! 
temporary aid. However, in order to give old persons and chronic invalids an opportunity hi 
remain with their own family as long as possible, this aid loses its temporary nature when tHf 
housewife is 65 years old or is chronically sick. The same applies to men and women living 
alone. In many of these cases a few hours’ help a day or a week will suffice, and this help can I* 
given by women and girls who are not in a position to do lull lime social work. 

The Government subsidy is fixed at 30% for homemaker.* and ’*> „ im home help service* 
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Subsidization of Family Agencies 


\ family agency is a specialized agency whose function it is to deal w f ith individual conflicts, 
difficulties and problems in the field of marriage or family life or other such personal problems 
I hey are also active under other names, such as consultation bureaus for personal problems or 
bureaus for marital and family difficulties. The field of these institutions lies principally where 
ihe difficulties concerned require treatment from a team of specialists. These bureaus should 
not be confused with other institutions for social work, spiritual welfare or sexual guidance 
i»nly, nor with pre-care and after-care clinics for mental diseases or institutes for psycho 
therapeutic treatment. Nor do these bureaus generally deal with eases which lie in the field of 
health education bureaus or of the socio-medical consultation bureaus for alcoholics. 

I he family agencies are set up in such a way that experts in different fields, who are all specially 
trained or orientated w'ith regard to problems arising among the clients of the bureaus, work 
together as a team. Needless to say, the members of the team have essentially to coordinate then 
psychological ideas and approach. 

\s this work is meant to supplement existing social work, the bureaus should endeavotii to 
achieve the closest possible collaboration with local institutions of general and othu social 
work, family welfare, child welfare, aid to discharged prisoners and mental health In eveiy 
rase a psychiatrist and a specialized social worker are associated with the bureaus. I Ik stall 
may also include a psychologist, a physician, a gynaecologist, a jurist and a clergyman oi a 
spiritual adviser. 

I he subsidy percentage has been fixed at 30. Maximum fees are laid down for the services«>1 
certain experts. 

Subsidization of Specialized Family Welfare and District Work 

As was stated with regard to the problem families, the investigation into an effective approai h 
to the combating of asocial behaviour is still in full swing. The particular nature of spcciali/cd 
lamily welfare and district work on the local plane has up to now' led to subsidization by a 
percentage of the operating costs, this percentage being fixed separately for each institution 
For the purpose of this subsidy operating costs include not only costs ol personnel but a Is*» 
expenditure on social guidance of families in the form of courses and clubs, and expenditure <m 
psychiatric, psychological, pedagogic and social advice. Special grants arc possible towards the 
costs of purchasing or fitting out centres or rooms in the vicinity of dwellings or housing estates 
which are specially intended for the re-education of problem families. If the families cannot pay 
the rent of such dwellings, the allowance paid may also be subsidized. 

I he systematic and methodical influencing of a socially weak or socially unadjusted family is 
extremely varied in nature. To keep family life alive in these cases, or to restore it, or to rendn 
possible the adjustment of such families in a wider social sense, consultation and collaboration 
arc required at local level with all eligible church and private organizations and also with local 
authorities. 

I he methods used by the institutions applying for subsidies should be such as to justify conli 
dciice in reasonable results 

Youth welfare in*.iitulion*. which carry out family welfare woik aimed at combating asocial 











behaviour may also receive a subsidy for their operating costs in this work. Allowance is madl 
for, among other things, annual depreciation on camping and other equipment, furniture anil 
fittings, etc. The subsidy percentage is 60 for national and 40 for local institutions. 

Subsidization of Social Work for the Mentally Deficient II 

The weak-minded individual who, through some defect, does not have lull use of his mental' 
powers, experiences many difficulties in adjusting to daily life as a result ol his defective pci* 
sonality structure, the more so now that society is subject to rapid and radical changes. Institu¬ 
tions which concentrate on the integration of the mentally deficient into society and for thi| 
purpose work closely together with social psychiatric services and the organizations ol genepij 
social work may receive a grant towards their operating costs if their staff comply with special 
requirements of professional ability. The subsidy percentage has been fixed at 80 for national 
institutions and 40 for local ones doing the work. II 
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STATISTICS IN BRIEF 


Official name: 
Reigning monarch: 

Government: 

Seat of government: 
Capital: 


Kingdom of the Netherlands (Koninkrijk der Nederlanden) 

Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wilhclmina, Queen of the Netherlands, Princess of 
Orange-Nassau 

Hereditary and constitutional monarchy; the Parliament, called the Staten-Generaal, 
consists of two Chambers 

The Hague 
Amsterdam 


Parts of the Kingdom 

Capital 

In Europe: 

Area in sq.km 
(1960) 

Population 

(1.1.61) 

The Netherlands 

Amsterdam 

32,472 

11,555,934 

a) Provinces 

Groningen 

Groningen 

2,246 

477,648 

Friesland 

Leeuwarden 

3,240 

479,86) 

Drente 

Assen 

2,619 

314,429 

Overyssel 

Zwolle 

3,255 

783,360 

Gelderland 

Arnhem 

5,006 

1,287,824 

Utrecht 

Utrecht 

1,323 

686,568 

North Holland 

Haarlem 

2,631 

2,073,125 

South Holland 

The Hague 

2,814 

1,710 

2,726,190 

283,912 

Zealand 

Middelburg 

North Brabant 

’s-Hertogenbosch 

4,902 

1,512,789 

Limburg 

Maastricht 

2,219 

894,341 

b) North- East Polder 

Emmeloord 

501 

28,758 

Eastern Flevoland Lelystad 

Central population register 
(persons having no fixed re¬ 
sidence, living in caravans and 
houseboats, shipping population 
etc.) 

Overseas parts: 


99(1 

6,H7 

a) Self-governing . 

Surinam (31.12.58) 

Paramaribo 

142,822 

246,000 

Neth. Antilles (31.12.59) 

Willemstad 

961 

196,110 

Curasao 

Willemstad 


127,840 

Aruba 

Oranjestad 

872 

58,868 

Bonaire 

Kralendijk 


5,7 M 

St. Martin 

Philipsburg 


1,5)7 

St. Eustatius 

Saba 


89 

1,016 

1,094 


b) Not yet self-go venting 

Noth. New Guinea (1959) HoIIhihIIh 416,000 439,411 


Municipalities with 100,000 inhabitants 


Value of agricultural and horticultural produce (1959): 


and over (1.1.61): 


Amsterdam 

866,342 

Tilburg 

138,546 

Rotterdam 

729,744 

Nijmegen 

131,593 

The Hague 

605,876 

Enschede 

126,122 

Utrecht 

256,332 

Arnhem 

124,818 

Haarlem 

169,497 

Breda 

108,658 

Eindhoven 

168,858 

Apeldoorn 

104,881 

Groningen 

146,301 

Hilversum 

101,985 


Agriculture 1,237 million guilders 
Cattle-breeding 4,222 million guilders 
Horticulture 1,065 million guilders 

Production of raw materials and energy (1960): 
Coal 12,498,000 metric tons 

Electrical energy 16,394 million kWh. 

Gas 3,762 million units 


Religion (1957): 


Crude petroleum 1,917,000 tons 
Salt 1.095,000 tons 


Protestants 41 %, Roman Catholics 39 °/o, 
other creeds 4%, no religion 16 °/o. 


Commerce (1960): 
in millions of guilders 


Money: 

Guilder (Dutch: gulden) = 100 cents 
Abbreviation: fls 

fls 10.00 = Tientje fls 0.10 = Dubbeltje 

fls 2.50 = Rijksdaalder fls 0.05 = Stuiver 
fls 0.25 = Kwartje fls 0.01 = Cent 

The total agricultural area (May 1960), 
in hectares, is: 

2,317,232 


Number of holdings (May 1960): 

300,000 


Average yield per hectare (1960): 


Wheat 

4,662 kg 

Barley 

4,233 kg 

Rye 

3,032 kg 

Potatoes 

28,428 kg 

Oats 

3,391 kg 

Sugar beet 

50,544 kg 

Livestock (December 

1960): 


Cattle 

3,228,000 

Hens 

32,995,000 

Pigs 

2,933,000 

Sheep 

263,000 

Horses 

177,000 

Ducks 

1,238,000 


Agricultural products (1959): 


in thousands 

of metric 

tons 


Meat 

586 

Butter 

80 

Eggs 

299 

Cheese 

205 

Milk (all milk 


Condensed milk 

340 

products) 

6,300 

Milk powder 

78 


Fisheries (1960): 
Quantity 288,489,000 kg 


Exports from the Nether-Imports into the Nether- 


lands to: 

lands from: 


Germany (West) 

3,452 

Germany (West) 

3,712 

United Kingdom 

1,676 

United Kingdom 

1,184 

Belgium and Luxem¬ 


Belgium and Luxem¬ 


bourg 

2,184 

bourg 

3,155 

France 

902 

France 

659 

U.S.A. 

743 

U.S.A. 

2,276 


Turnover in some principal industries (1960): 

in 100 millions of guilders 



Total value 

Exports 

Chemical industry 

52.6 

26.85 

Textile industry 

28.77 

10.07 

Metal industry 

106.13 

38 

Manufacture of foodstuffs 

100.17 

24.92 


Communications 

Railways (1.1.60): 3,229 km, of which 1,624 km are 
electrified. 

Main roads (1.1.58): 4,528 km. 

Navigable rivers and canals (1.1.60): 6,768 km. 

Mercantile marine (1.1.61): 1501 ships, 4676196 GRT 1. 
Goods transported in inland shipping (1959) 

53,478,600 m. tons 

International inland shipping (1959) 75,946,000 m. tons 

Sea-going shipping (1960) 108,487,000 m. tons 

Goods traffic in the Netherlands sea-ports (1960) 
in thousands of metric tons 
Unloaded: Rotterdam 61,552 
Amsterdam 7,788 
Loaded: Rotterdam 21,854 

Amsterdam 3,040 


Horticultural products (1959): 
in thousands of metric tons 
Vegetables (Salad, cabbage, peas, tomatoes, 
gherkins etc. and early potatoes) 1,071 
Fruits (Apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
grapes etc.) 566 


Passengers carried (1959) 
Railways 187.3 million 

Tram 268 million 

Bus 658,9 million 

Goods transported (1959) 


Flowers: 
Tulips 
Roses 
Daffodils 
Gladioli 


134,000,000 
93,000,00(1 
49,000,000 
33,000,(KM) 


in thousands of metric tons 
Railways 15,463 

of which 9,112 International transport 

Road 119,105 

of which a.BOft crossing the Netherlands frontiers 
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